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“ An American traveler,” who tells our readers of 
her observations among the Easter pilgrims in the 
Holy Land, found that the veteran and persistent 
pilgrim, Mr. Rowlands, of Kadesh-barnea fame, was 
not a whit behind the sturdiest Orientals in braving 
rain, hail, and sleet, in his journeyings. “ There is a 
pilgrim spirit worthy to be imitated.” 


The value of “ reviewing” in Sunday-school work 
is yet but poorly appreciated by Sunday-school workers 
generally. Just in proportion as the Sunday-school 
cause makes wise progress, will Sunday-school review- 
ing have practical prominence and efficiency. The 
Hints on Reviewing, by Mr. George H. Babcock, 
which are laid before our readers this week, ought to 
be of service in this line. They will, at all events, be 
appreciated by the best workers among our many 
readers. 


“Tam sure I would willingly die, if by my dying 
I could win my scholars to Jesus,” said a loving 
and faithful teacher in the Sunday-school. That 
showed a devoted spirit on that teacher’s part, more 
of devotedness than of faith. No teacher need die to 
save her scholars. Jesus died, once for all, to secure 
their salvation It is better to live for one’s scholars, 
than to die for them. Living, one can plead with 
them and can plead for them ; and pleading thus, in 
love and in faith, one can have hope of their winning 
to Jesus. Dying for one’s scholars could have value 


ax; | memorial of the wicked and the false-hearted. The 
‘| monument of good deeds belongs only to the noble of 


only as a sacrifice, and there remaineth no more sacri- 
fice for sin. It is good to long for the salvation of 
those whom God has committed to your charge. It 
is better to have faith in Christ in their behalf, and 
to live and labor in their behalf in faith. 


Deeds are the truest monuments; they are more 
enduring by far than marble or bronze, and even the 
poorest are able to have them. Mighty monuments 
have been erected to perpetuate the memory of the 
good and the true ; but they have also been erected in 


the earth; it is the only monument which cannot be 
perverted to the use of the oppressor and the pre- 
tender. “Men raise no stones to the memory of the 
godly,” says a Talmudic proverb; “their deeds are 
their monuments.” And the best of it is, that while 
these monuments are available to all, every one can set 
about building one for himself now. Every act of 
kindness done to Christ’s little ones, every hard 
achievement of duty, every surrender of self for the 
sake of others, is a stone in a monument which is ris. 
ing higher day by day, and which will last as a 
memorial in the hearts of others long after he whose 
monument it is, has passed into his rest. 


It is a poor revenge for one’s own failure, to rail at 
other’s success. To conclude that every successful 
man is either a fool or a knave, proves only that the 
person so thinking is a knave or a fool. Success is 
not easy of attainment; yet the man who wishes 
success in any particular department can generally 
have it, if he is able and willing to givea fair equiva- 
lent for it. The scholar can have success, if he will 

“Scorn delights, and live laborious days; ” 
the mere money-maker can have it, if he is content to 
sacrifice principle and to stifle the better promptings 
of his heart. And so in every other department, suc- 
cess has its price for which it is bought and sold. Do 
you want success in any line? Ask yourself if you 
are willing to pay the price of success in that line 
There is some success which is not worth the price 
which is paid for it. But if the success which you 
long for is worth its price, and you are not willing or 
not able to pay for it, then do not rail at those who 
have already attained to it, and who may have paid 
for it with blood and tears. Railing is a cheap busi- 
ness, and success in that line generally shows that a 
man is not worth much at any business except railing. 


A great deal is said of falling into ruts; but there 
is not half so much danger of falling into ruts as 
there is of following into them. All workers, espe- 
cially all beginners in work, are liable to attach too 
much importance to ways of working which have been 
sanctioned by long usage, or which have proved a 
| success in certain limited surroundings. The superin- 
tendent or teacher, ever anxious to learn, and ever on 
the lookout for fresh helps, catches sight of a goodly 
rut, sees a choice company of Sunday-school workers 
marching along in it, and, so far from falling into it, 
he walks into it with his eyes wide open. But what 
may be the best thing for one school, may be the very 
worst thing for another ; and what may have been an 
excellent method for the past twenty years, may not 
be so excellent for the next twenty. Avoid, therefore, 





deceitfully dangerous in school management. When 
you see a plan which has been fairly successful in one 
set of circumstances, do not conclude that it must 
necessarily be the best thing for you in your set of cir- 
cumstances, until your mind has had free play around 
it, or until you bring it to a practical test. What was 
good enough for your predecessors, ought not to be 
good enough for you ; for the world keeps moving on 
in Sunday-school matters as well as in everything 
else. And what is wanted for keeping the world mov- 
ing, is not the capacity for finding easy ruts, but the 
quick eye and skilled intelligence which will enable 
one to break new paths where necessary, and to lead 
wisely rather than to be led unwisely. 





THE LEGACIES OF FRIENDSHIP. 


One of the richest and most sacred treasures of 
friendship is its memories ; and its memories are its 
wery earliest treasures, as well as its most abiding. 
It may indeed be said that a friendship is founded on 
memories, and that it lives in and by its growth of 
memories. A friendship’s memories antedate its very 
existence ; for a friendship cannot have a sudden and 
unanticipated beginning as a friendship. There is 
satire in the very suggestion; “ A sudden thought 
strikes me; let us swear an eternal friendship.” 

There may be, it is true, an instant desire for a 
friendship, but not the instant forming of a friend- 
ship. The first glimpse of a noble or a lovely char- 
acter may attract and impress one who is worthy of 
its friendship; for there is a sense in which it can be 
said, with Addison, that 


“Great souls by instinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance, and in friendship burn ;” 


but even then the friendship which is reached out 
after worthily, must slowly and gradually attain to 
its realizing, for 
“ Friendship is no plant of hasty growth 
Tho’ rooted in esteem’s deep soil, the slow 
And gradual culture of kind intercourse 
Must bring it to perfection.” 


“Those who hastily perform offices of friendship to 
one another,” says Aristotle, “dre willing to be 
friends, but are not really so unless they are also 
worthy of friendship, and are aware of this; for a 
wish for friendship is formed quickly, but not friend. 
ship.” Or, as Jeremy Taylor expresses it: “ When 
we speak of friendship, which is the best thing in the 
world, .. we cannot suppose a brave pile should be 
built up with nothing.” Even that first glimpse of 
the worthy and winsome character has become a 
memory ; and so has every subsequent look or word 
or act or circumstance which tended to the forming 
or the maturing of the desired friendship. And the 
longer the friendship has stood, the more, and the 
more precious, are its memories. In other words, a 
real friendship finds its keenest delight in the enjoy- 
ment of that which is already recognized of good, 
rather than in any on-looking toward new possibilities 
of benefit. The very earliest impressions and experi- 
ences of the friendship suffice for causes of abounding 
gratitude, without any waiting for fresh advantages 
from the prized possession. And all progress of 
enjoyment, is on this abiding basis of memories. 
Every vicissitude of a friendship has a part in 





if you are wise, all unintelligent imitation ; for it is 


making ite memories more sacred and more tender; 
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for “a true friend is forever a friend. Joysshared in 
friendship are joys increased;” and 
“ Friendship, of itself an holy tie, 
Is made more sacred by adversity.” 


Enforced absences deepen and intensify the memories 
of a friendship ; for at such times the pleasant inter- 
course of t). friends is chiefly in their memories; 
while, prov » sially, 

“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 


Cicero recognized the truth that “while friendship 
embraces very many and great advantages, she 
undoubtedly surpasses them all in this, that she shines 
with a brilliant hope over the future, and never 
suffers the spirit to be weakened or to sink; ... 
wherefore friends, though absent, are still present ; 
... and, what is still more difficult to assert, though dead 
they are alive; so entirely does the honor, the mem- 
ory, the regret, of friends attend them.” And Emer- 
son reminds us, that friendship gains a larger power 
through its memories in the friend’s absence ; as “ the 
hues of the opal, the light of the diamond, are not to 
be seen, if the eye is too near;” also, that the glow 
of those memories never fades through the prolonging 
of absence: “ Let the soul be assured that somewhere 
in the universe it should rejoin its friend, and it would 
be content and cheerful alone for a thousand years.” 
Pre-eminently does a friend’s death increase the 
potency of all the hallowed memories of that friend- 
ship which he inspired and shared. Now, more than 
ever, he stands transfigured in sacred recollections ; 
and the bereaved and riven heart dwells self-reproach- 
fully on the hitherto partially improved privileges 
and opportunities of that friendship which is hence- 
forth more real in memory, than, before, it was in fact 


“For the dead hearts forsake us never: 
Love, that to death’s loyal care has fled, 
Is thus consecrated ours forever, 
And no change can rob us of our dead.” 


Death cannot break a friendship; but death can 
hallow and brighten a friendship. Even Plato could 
see that “ true friendship between man and man is 
infinite and immortal;” Aristotle also argued that 
“because nature can never change, therefore true 
friendships are eternal ;” and the sincerest Christian 
believer, who has friends in heaven, knows that they 
are his real friends still, as they are still Ais friends : 


“ Not shadows in a shadowy band, 
Not others but themselves are they.” 


Death’s power over the memories of friendship is 
wholly in subjection to the power of the friend whom 
death has taken from us for a season: ~ 


“How does death speak of our beloved 
When it has laid them low; 
When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow? 
“Tt takes each failing on our part, 
And brands it in upon the heart 
With caustic power and crue! art. 
“Tt shows our faults like fires at night; 
It sweeps their failings out of sight; 
It clothes their good in heavenly light.” 


Friends whom death has parted from us are more our 
friends than ever ; they are our friends more worthily 
than before; and our conscious indebtedness to these 
friends in their friendship is larger and more obliga- 
tory than while they were with us face to face. Then, 
there rises up the question forcefully, the question 
‘which will not be put down and which we would not 
evade if we could, What is the legacy of this friend- 
ship? What has my friend left to me as his friend ? 

The legacy of a friendship is the friendship itself 
continued. Unselfishness is the soul of a real friend- 
ship; and it is as true now as in the days of the 
ancient Greeks, that friendship “ seems to consist in 
Woving, rather than being loved,” and that “ love 
‘seems to be the excellence of friends.” Hence, when 
a friend himself lives only in memory, his legacy of 
‘friendship is the privilege of loving those who repre 
sent him, or whom he loved ; the privilege of carry- 
ing on his work, and of promoting the interests which 
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were dear to his heart. “ What is the legacy of this 
friendship ?” is only another way of asking : “ Whom 
has my friend left for me to love?” “ What has my 
friend left for me to do in his behalf?” 

David and Jonathan made a covenant of fmend- 
ship; for each loved the other “as he loved his own 
soul.” When Jonathan died, the heart-cry of David 
was: 

“TI am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 
Very pleasant hast thou been unto me; 
Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women.” 


But the friendship of David and Jonathan was not 
yet dead. Out of the tender memories of that friend- 
ship, David looked for its sacred legacies. When 
fairly established in his kingdom, “ David said, Is 
there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I 
may show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” And 
when they told him of Mephibosheth, the crippled 
son of Jonathan, David brought that representative 
of his loved friend into his royal home, and gave him 
a permanent place at the king’s table, as a recogni- 
tion of the binding force of the legacies of a sacred 
friendship. And wherever there is a friendship like 
that of David and Jonathan, there is sure to be a like 
recognition of the legacies of that friendship on the 
part of its loving survivor. Lord Bacon gives promi- 
nence to this truth as the chief blessing of a worthy 
friendship. And on this account it is, that he says: 
“ It will appeare, that it was a Sparing Speech of the 
Ancients, to say, That a Frend is another’ Himselfe ; 
For that a Frend is farre more than Himselfe. Men 
have their Time, and die many times in desire of 
some Things, which they principally take to Heart ; 
The bestowing of a Child, The finishing of a Worke, 
Or the like. If a Man have a true Frend, he may 
rest almost secure, that the Care of those Things, will 
continue after Him. So that a Man hath as it were 
two Lives in his desires. A Man hath a Body, and 
that Body is confined toa Place; but where Frend- 
ship is, all Offices of Life, are as it were granted to 
Him and his Deputy.” True friendship is as trust- 
worthy in its fidelity to the legacies of friendship, 
when death has taken one friend from the other, as 
it is to the earlier duties and privileges of friendship, 
when the two friends are here together. 

History, sacred and profane, is enriched with the 
record of the recognized and honored legacies of 
friendship. Hiram, king of Tyre, the friend of David, 
proffered his loving service to Solomon, when Hiram 
was the survivor, and Solomon was the successor, of 
David ; “ for Hiram was ever a lover of David ; ”"— 
after David’s death, as truly as before. Homer tells 
us, that Menelaus, when he discovers that a stranger 
guest in his house is Telemachus, the son of Odysseus, 
his friend and former fellow-soldier before the walls 
of Troy, exclaims: “Zeus forfend it and all the 
other deathless gods, that ye should depart ftom my 
house to the swift ship.... Never shall the dear son 
of this man, even of Odysseus, lay him down upon the 
ship's deck, while as yet I am alive and my children 
after me are left in my hall.” It was the hereditary, 
or the transmitted, friendship of the elder Laelius for 
the elder Scipio Africanus, as manifested in the loving 
friendship of the younger Laelius and the younger 
Scipio, which was made the basis of Cicero’s immortal 
essay, Concerning Friendship. Mrs. Sigourney sings 
of the bringing of Sir Bertrand du Born—Sir Berna- 
dine, she calls him—as an outlaw and a rebel before 
King Henry the Second. Confiscation and death 
were the outlaw’s sentence, and the king asks him if 
he is insane, since he utters no word of defense. 

“Sir Bernard turned him toward the king, 
He blenched not in his pride: 
‘My reason failed, my gracious liege, 
The year Prince Henry died.’ 
“Quick at that name, a cloud of woe 
Passed o’er the monarch’s brow; 
Touched was the thrilling cord of love, 
At which the mightiest bow. 


“ Again swept back the tide of years, 
Again his first-born moved~- 








The fair, the graceful, the sublime, 
The erring, the beloved. 
“ And ever cherished by Ais side, 
One chosen friend was near, 
To sharein boyhood’s ardent sport, 
Or youth’s untamed career. 
“With him the merry chase he sought, 
Beneath the dewy morn ; 
With him, in knightly tourney rode 
This Bernardine du Born. 
“Then in the mourning father’s soul 
Each trace of ire grew dim; 
And what his buried idol loved 
Seemed cleansed of guilt to him. 
“ And faintly through his tears he spoke: 
‘God send his grace to thee, 
And, for the dear sake of the dead, 
Go forth, unscathed and free.’ ” 


And so in every age he who has royalty in nature, 
whether he has royalty in name or not, must recog- 
nize and honor the legacies of a loving friendship. 

There is comfort to those who have a friend, in this 
thought of the sure-binding sacredness of the legacies 
of friendship. No friend need cry with Dryden : 


“ Be kind to my remains, and oh, defend, 
Against your judgment, your departed friend!” 
He who is your friend now, will be a friend to you 
and to yours for alway. 


“ Who heart-whole, pure in faith, once written friend, 
In life and death is true, unto the end;” 


and the end of life is not the end of friendship. 
“ What a thing friendship is, world without end!” 


Nor is it human friendship only that has its sacred 
legacies. God himself consented to call Abraham his 
“ friend,” and to honor the legacies of his friendship 
with Abraham. It was a thousand years after the 
death of Abraham, that Jehoshaphat called confi- 
dently on God, for help to the descendants of Abra- 
ham in the hour of their imminent peril: “ Art not 
thou our God, who didst drive out the inhabitants of 
this land...and gavest it to the seed of Abraham 
thy friend ?... Our eyes are upon thee.” And God 
honored that appeal in behalf of that remembered 
friendship; and he gave help to the descendants of 
Abraham his friend. Again God said lovingly to 
that people: “Thou Israel art my servant, ... the 
seed of Abraham my friend.... Fear thou not; for 
I am with thee.” And to this day our hope of salva- 
tion is in the legacy of Abraham’s friendship with 
God ; seeing “ that they which be of faith, the same 
are sons of Abraham,” and have a blessing with and 
for that remembered “ friend of God.” 

The one best loved earthly friend of Jesus was 
John. The hour came when Jesus and John must 
part as earthly friends. And in that parting hour, 
in the agony of his dying upon the cross, Jesus saw 
his mother and his friend in mutual loving sorrow 
near him. “ When Jesus therefore saw his mother, 
and the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, ‘ Woman, behold thy son!’ Then 
saith he to the disciple, ‘ Behold thy mother!’ And 
from that hour the disciple took her unto his own 
home.” Thus, again, the legacy of divine friendship 
was indicated and was recognized, Nor was that the 
only legacy of Jesus. Weare lovedof him. He con- 
deseends to call us friends. And the legacy of his 
friendship, is our privilege of showing love to 
those who are his. “ Whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, 
in the name of a disciple,” he says, “verily I say 
unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” Our 
love for our divine Friend is indicated by the meas- 
ure of our fidelity to the legacy of his friendship, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


We have to depend very largely on words for the con- 
veying of ideas; yet words are at the best suggestive, 
not definitive. There are few words which have not twe 
or more meanings, and which are not liable to be mis- 
understood through the different uses in which they are 
employed at diferent times. Aad hardly s week pases 
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when some of our readers do not show, by their letters to 
us, that they have misconceived our meaning in the use 
of words. Just now the confusion is over the terms 
“drama” and “dramatic,” as variously applied to the 
performances in the theatre, and to a certain class of 
exercises in the Sunday-school and of methods in the 
pulpit. It is indicated in this letter from a Chicago 
correspondent: 


In The Sunday School Times of June 7, page 257, under 
“ Ways of Working,” what is said of the dramatic performance 
at “a recent Sunday-school anniversary of the Lafayette 
Square Presbyterian Church, of Baltimore,” gives rise to sev. 
eral queries in my mind; one of which is, Can it be the same 
writer, whe some weeks since, gave us so strong and helpful an 
editorial on “‘The Chief Objection to the Theatre,” who now 
refers to the “dramatie modes and machinery” employed by 
this Baltimore Sunday-school as “among the recent illustra- 
tions of an effective use of an agency which will commend itself 
to some,”’ though it is added, “‘ and by others will be leoked upon 
as ef doubtful expediemey.” Whether or not it be the lan- 
guage of the editer, may I inquire of you, if you deem it a mat- 
ter of sufficient gemeral importance to church and Sunday- 
school werkers, te give us yeur views at length—in a positive 
way—regarding such approaches to the dramatic, as an educa- 
tor, and in the training ef Suaday-school children or the chil- 
dren of Christian parents. As for myself (and in the face of a 
natural and decided tendency towards and admiration for the 
drama) it is a question that I have long since relegated to the 
“doubtful expedient” list, a class of questions, the only safe 
way of dealing with which, as I consider, is to “touch not 
taste not, handle not.” It is, however, extremely confusing, 
when Christian writers yield (at least an implied) consent to 
“ Ways of Working ” like these. 


What is the meaning of “drama”? What is the 
meaning of “dramatic”? A “drama” is a series of 
events shown as in process of doing. As Lord Bacon sug- 
gests, it “is, as it were, a visible history; for it sets out 
the image of things, as if they were present.” Any visible 
or verbal exhibit of historic events as in process of doing 
is, in a sense, “dramatic.” A “drama” is not neces- 
sarily intended for representation in a theatre; nor is 
the “ dramatic” to be limited to the associations of the 
theatre. Milton agrees with Origen in pointing out 
that the Bible “affords us a divine pastoral drama in 
the Song of Selomon, eonsisting of two persons, and a 
double chorus.” Several of the psalms are dramatic in 
form, and were probably sung dramatically in the temple 
service. Such, fer example, is Psalm 24. God has been 
reverently called “that skillful Dramatist, who always 
connects that of ours which went before, with what of 
his follows after, into geod coherent sense;” and an old 
English divine wrote of “the great drama and contriv- 
ances of God’s providence.” Every preacher who so 
enters into any historic facts, or any figures of speech, in 
the substance of his discourse, as to represent the recur- 
ring events or lessons by his voice and bearing and 
gesture, so far preaches dramatically. The great 
preachers of the ages have very commonly been marked 
by their dramatic power. Whitefield was a brilliant 
illustration of this method of preaching. The late 
Bishop Simpson was another. Each of these preachers 
made their hearers see the truth they pictured. In this 
understanding of the terms, the drama and the dramatic 
are by no means to be reprehended unqualifiedly. Nor 
did we denounce the drama and dramatic action in 
speaking editorially of “the chief objection to the 
theatre.” It was the actor’s profession of “ playing a 
part,” by seeming to be another person than himself, 
that was then spoken of as essentially unnatural and 
injurious. That was apart from the question of the 
place of the drama in literature, and the place of the 
dramatic in the presentation of truth. The preacher or 
teacher who, in the line of his special mission of pro- 
claiming truth, so enters inte his subject that it becomes 
a vivid reality te him, will naturally incline to make it 
a vivid reality to his hearers. So far, the dramatic is a 
proper method of truth-teaching. But the profession of 
an actor, whereby a person loses his or her personality, 
and assumes te feel and think and speak and act like 
another, is quite a different matter. That is not essen- 
tial to the drama; nor is it a proper profession under 
any circumstances. Just how far the dramatic element 
is allowable im Sunday-school exercises, is a question on 
which Christiam workers will hardly be agreed. More 
of form and ritwal is common in one denemination than 
in another. Te shut out the dramatie whelly, would 
shut out much of the singing and responsive reading 
which are now widely approved in most of our Sunday- 
schools and churches. It may be safely said, however, 
that no “acting,” no “ playing a part,” by the children, 
should be tolerated in any Sunday-school exercise; nor 
should any such prominence be given to scenic display 


and effects as would tend to foster OF promote an imterest 
ip theatrical dramatic 
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to these. The transgression is taken away; the sin is 


THROUGH ALL THE DAYS. 


BY MRS. LUTHER KEENE. 
“ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and ferever.”—Fium. 13: 6. 


Yesterday! In that sore grief 

When the sunlight was so brief, 

And the night came down in storm, 

Lamps unlit and hearth not warm! 
When the love He gave, love’s anguish could not save,— 
Was our Lord so near, and we nor know, nor hear? 

Yes, thy suffering Lord was there; 

He, not thou, the blow did bear. 


And to-day! When heaven’s gate, 

Where life’s heralds smiling wait, 

Opened softly, and on fleet, 

Perfumed wings, and angel sweet 
In her bosom warm, and hushed from dream of harm, 
Unto our low deor, a living blossom bore. 

Yes, the living Lord came down, 

With himself thy bliss to erowa. 


And forever! In that land 
Where all souls uncovered stand; 
Doubted much in earthly pain,— 
Oft denied in earthly gain,— 

Can e’en Love divine, so love this heart of mine? 
Yes, unchanging grace dwells in his heavenly face ;— 
Angels know no sweeter name,— 

Jesus, evermore the same! 





THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 


BY MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


Since the time of Origen, seven of the psalms have 
borne the name of Penitential ; namely, 6, 32, 38, 51, 102, 
130, and 143. They were used in the special additional 
services appointed for Lent, and were selected with ref- 
erence to the sprinkling of the leper seven times, and te 
the command to Naaman to wash himself seven times 
in the Jordan; or, as others say, as corresponding tothe 
seven deadly sins. 

“The historical books,” says Perowne, “need a rich 
store of knowledge before they can be a modern book of 
life; but the psalms are the records of individual expe- 
rience. Personal religion is the same in all ages. The 
deeps of our humanity remain unruffled by the storms 
of ages which change the surface.” Sin and penitence, 
which are common to all times and to all men, give 
these productions a permanent and universal interest. 
Of the Fifty-first Psalm, the author just cited remarks— 
it “might have been written yesterday. It describes 
the vicissitudes of spiritual life in an Englishman as 
truly asin a Jew.” Bishop Blomfield for many years 
used this psalm as his nightly prayer, and Augustine, 
before his death, had the Thirty-second Psalm written on 
the wall over against his sick-bed. 

These psalms are not all expressions of contrition for 
personal sin ; nevertheless, they all recogize sin as the 
source of corruption and trouble. We may find in them 
every element of a true repentance according to the gos- 
pel standard. They reveal 

I. A Recognition of the Radical Nature of Sin.—This is 
especially marked in the Filty-first. There we find the 
confession of a sinful nature as well as of sinful acts; 
the ever-living consciousness that God looks at the heart, 
and not merely at the deed. We find the radical nature 
of forgiveness stated in words which Paul cites when 
asserting the doctrine of justification by faith (Rom. 
4: 6-8). We find the need and the longing for the radi- 
cal work of sanctification through the Spirit. There is 
an implication to the same effect in Psalm 148: 2. 
“In thy sight shall no man living be justified.” David 
has a deep conviction of sin as sin. Face to face with 
God, he can think of nothing else but his presence for- 
gotten, his holiness outraged, his love scorned. He must 
confess to God and be forgiven by God before he can 
think of the wrong to his neighbor. 
root in the relation of God to his creatures. All sin 
must be first against God. All wrong to a neighber is 
wrong to God through wrong to one created in Ged’s 
image (compare 1 Cor. 8: 12). “We do not,” says 
Calvin, “ thoroughly acknowledge our sins, unless we 
condemn our whole nature as corrupt.” 


His feeling has its | 


covered ; the guilty spirit is freed from gue. 

Il. The Feeling of the Burden and Sorrow of Sin.—Thus 
the bones and the soul are sore vexed (Psa. 6: 2,3). The 
bones wax old: a heavy hand is upon him: his moisture 
is dried up (Psa. 32: 3,4). God’s arrows stick fast in 
him; there is no soundness im his flesh: his heart 
panteth, his strength faileth ; his loins are filled with 
a loathsome disease (Pra. 38: 2-10). He has eaten ashes 
like bread, and mingied hie drink with weeping (Psa. 
102: 9,10). His sin is ever before him (Psa. 51: 8, 
compare 8-12, 

Here, too, we have a distinction. Remorse is not 
penitence. In this Fifty-firet Psalm there is depicted 
the remorseful struggle, not yet turned into godly sorrow 
(ve. 3, 4). For godly serrow issues in confession. 
David was trying to keep silence. The man is blessed 
in whose spirit is no guile; but this silence was guileful; 
being an attempt to hide his sin from God and from him- 


self. Afraid to confess, he writhed under the goading of | 


remorse. There may be sorrow and pain for the conse- 
quences of sin, without repentance for sin. These psalms 
therefore give us, as am element of a true repentance: 


III. Confession ef Sin.—David’s first relief came with 
confession. “I acknowledged my sn unto thee, and 
mine iniquity have I not hid. I said, I will confess my 
transgressions unto the Lord (Psa. 32: 5), Trans- 
gression, iniquity, sin,—all were embraced in the confes- 
sion; open defection, shorteeming, secret guile. The 
sorrow is associated with the confession. “ I will declare 
mine iniquity, I will be sorry for my sin” (Psa, 51 : 3). 
“God,” it has been said, “covers sin only when man 
uncovers it.” Not only in these psalms, but throughout 
Scripture, confession is prescribed as necessary te par- 
don (See Num. 5: 6,7; Prev. 28: 13; 1 Kings 8: 
83-35 ; Neh. 1: 6,7; 9:2; Luke 15: 18; 1 John 1: 9). 

The nature of confession is defined. It is not the 
mere mention of sin before God. He knows the fact 
and its meaning already. It involves our viewing the 
sin in the same way in which God views it. In these 
psalms the writers do not regard God as looking leniently 
upon their sin. It has provoked his “anger” and “ hot 
displeasure” (Psa. 6: 1; 38: 1). He lays his heavy 
hand on the sinner. The sin brings “ many sorrows” 
(Psa. 32: 10; 38: 5, 7; 102: 9, 10). If God marks 
iniquities, who can stand? (Psa. 130: 3). No man liv- 
ing is justified in his sight (Psa. 143: 2). If your child 
strikes his brother, he may reply to your rebuke, “I did 
strike him, and I did right because he hurt me.” There 
is acknowledgment, but not confession. You will not 
forgive him so long as he refuses to see his act as you 
see it, and insists that it was right. He must come to 
you and say, “I did it, and I did wrong.” God will 
have the admission from our own lips that we are trans- 
gressors at every point where he charges us with trans- 
gression ; that our pet sin is just what he declares it te 
be,—ugly, and inexcusable; that the law’s claim against 
us is just, and that God is justified in condemning us. 
Hence David says, “ Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy sight, that thou might- 
est be justified when thou speakest, and be clear when 
thou judgest !” (Psa. 51: 4). 

IV. Repentance Farther Involves Conduct.—Paul distin- 
guishes between sorrow and repentance (see 2 Cor. 7: 
8-11). He is glad that he wrote his severe letter, because 
the sorrow it caused had wrought repentance. “Godly 
sorrow worketh repentance.” Repentance is identified, 
in his mind, with a practical result. The repentance of 
the Corinthians, he tells us, was accompanied by “ ear- 
nest care, clearing of themselves, indignation, fear, long- 
ing, zeal, avenging.” There is no true repentance which 
does not issue in renunciation of sin and turning to 
righteousness. Thus these psalms have no thought of 
repentance as a mere sentiment, apart from conduct. 
The prayer for pardoning grace is accompanied with the 
petitions, “ Cause me to know the way wherein I should 
walk,” “Teach me to do thy will” (Psa. 143: 8-10) 
Sinful associations are renounced, and the workers of 
iniquity are bidden to depart (Psa. 6: 8). 

V. Repentance Issues in Instruction.—David, having 
been forgiven, says, “I will instruct thee and teach 
thee” (Psa. 32: 8, 9). When God’s face shall be hidden 


The Thirty-second Psalm furnishes a very striking | from my sins, and a clean heart shall be given me, “ them 


analysis of sin. 
including the whole idea of sin. 1. Sin mm “ trans- 
gression ;” departure from Ged and open defection from 
his covenant; malicious and forcible opposition te Ged. 
2. “Sin;” a coming short of the mark, deflection from 
an aim, missing the true goal of life. (Compare 1 Tim. 
6: 31, where “ erred,” is, literally, “ missed the mark.”’) 
3. “ laiquity :” including the ideas of guilt and punish- 
ment, There is » threefold blesednem correspendiag 


In verses 1, 2, it has three appellations, | 





will I teach transgressors thy ways” (Psa. 51: 13-15). 
All the great men of the Bible have stumbled. Abra- 
ham, Job, Moses, Elijah, David, Peter, John, Paul,—nes 
one is faultless. Our lessons are given us through for- 
given men. Only one Teacher is without spot. Paul 
commits the restoration of the fallem to those whom 
in the next breath, he warns to take heed to their own 
steps (Gal. 6: 1-5). “ Ye which are spiritual restore 
meh 35 one ;” but the spiritual man is the ome who 
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through his own lapse has learned to compassionate his 
fallen brother ; he is the man whom his falls have proved 
to be “nothing,” and have taught him not to think 
himself “ something ;” the man who has proved his own 
work, and found it too imperfect to allow him to rejoice 
in a brother’s imperfection. Stanley remarks of David, 
after his great fall, “He is not what he was before, but 
he is far nobler and greater than many a just man who 
never fell and never repented. He is far more closely 
bound up with the sympathies of mankind than if he 
had never fallen.” The true nobility of repentance 
shows itself in its willingness to put such sad experience 
at the world’s disposal for warning and instruction. It 
would be a natural dictate of the heart to say, “ The 
world knows too much about me already. No need of 
refreshing its recollection of my faults.” But, as an old 
writer observes, “This is a remark of a true penitent, 
when he hath been a stumbling-block to others, to be as 
careful to raise them up by his repentance as he was 
hurtful to them by his sin. Happy and thrice happy is 
the man who can build so much as he hath cast down” 
(see Paul’s references to his former career: Acts 22: 
4 5; 26: 9-11; 1 Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13; 1 Tim. 1: 
12, 13). 

VI. Repentance Issues in Joy.—It is the joy of forgive- 
ness. The man is not blessed who can forget his sins; 
who can divert his mind from them ; who can temporarily 
escape their consequences, “ Blessed is he whose trans- 
gression is forgiven.” “Thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sin.” From this point, the psalm is all joy. “Thy 
hand was heavy upon me,” but now I lean upon it, and 
it leads me into green pastures and folds me to a Father’s 
heart. I fear not the “floods of great waters” now, 
“Thou art my hiding-place,” thou from whom I strove 
of late to hide. Thy word, sharper than any two-edged 
sword, pierced me with a thousand pangs; but now “I 
hope in thy word.” I remembered thee and was 
troubled; but now “thou shalt preserve me from 
trouble.” Thou, from whose voice I fled, thou, whose 
heavy hand dried up the springs of song in me, thou 
shalt fence me about with songs. 

VII. Repentance Issues in Warning.—This is powerfully 
brought out in the ninth verse of Psalm 82: “ Be not like 
the horses and the mules without understanding, whose 
ornaments are bridle and bit for restraint, because they 
do not come near unto thee.” That is a terrible com- 
parison. The bridle which restrains the beast is often 
its ornament. The fact is familiar that animals have a 
kind of pride in the gaudy trappings which are the signs 
of their degradation, the proofs that they cannot be 
appealed to on the grounds of reason and conscience. 
So it is often true that a sinful man is proud of his rebel- 
lion against God, and boasts of it. If he but knew it, 
this is his humiliation. It stamps him as a creature 
which does not realize its relations to God and eternity. 
God would gladly deal with him as a free man, on gen- 
erous terms; but if he refuses the guidance of the eye, 
he must take up with bit and bridle. If men will not 
come nigh unto God, and fall in with his gracious 
economy, they must be sternly restrained from interfer- 
ing with it. 





AMONG THE EASTER PILGRIMS IN 
JERUSALEM. 


BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELER, 


We had met the pilgrims everywhere on our route; 
they swarmed the deck of the ship from Port Suid 
till we could scarcely walk. Pale-faced Greeks from 
Athens, swarthy Arabs from the Coptic Church, fair- 
haired Russians from their snow-bound land, all coming 
with their wives and children to wash in the Jordan 
and be clean, and to kindle their tapers at the fire from 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

Some, as we learned afterwards, are mercenaries, hired 
by the wealthy, who have their sins pardoned by proxy, 
and avoid the tediousness of a long pilgrimage; but with 
most the enthusiasm is very great, and very genuine. 

We saw them again at Kamleh, where the enclosure 
of the Latin Monastery was alive with them. We met 
them in the valley of Hebron, where they had pitched 
their tents, and were preparing their supper with the 
queer-looking cooking apparatus that was like an ordi- 
nary stove-pan, perforated with holes; in this they put 
charcoal, and over it cook their dinners. 

On the hills of Judea we saw them, where, with the 
mother and children on an ass, and the father walking 
in front, they reminded me of the flight into Egypt. 
We came up with them again at the Jordan, swarms of 
them, from all classes and conditions of men, dirty, 
ragged, and unkempt, and, unlike Naaman, coming up 


dom the water no cleaner than they went down. The 





children remonstrated loudly against this summary 
method of entering the kingdom; for it was very cold. 

But it was when we reached Jerusalem that we found 
ourselves in the centre of the most motley crowd of 
human beings that one could conceive of. The narrow 
streets of the city, which no vehicle can penetrate, were 
blocked with them, particularly the Via Dolorosa, from 
the Garden of Gethsemane on to the spot in front of 
the Coptic Church, where our Lord is said to have sunk 
a second time under the weight of the cross. At every 
one of the nine stations were throngs of kneeling pil- 
grims, not so absorbed in their devotions, however, that 
they were oblivious to the crowding and pushing of the 
seething multitude. 

The great square of the Holy Sepulchre, generally 
filled with the sellers of shells, beads, etc., was now taken 
possession of by the poorer classes of the pilgrims, who 
slept there by night and begged there by day. Every 
evening I thought the crowd was at its height, but by 
next morning it had surely increased. 

The day before Palm Sunday we met hundreds of men, 
women, and children driving little donkeys so laden 
with great palm branches that the patient beasts were 
often entirely hidden. The branches were taken into the 
church, and on the Sunday consecrated by the priests, 
and then distributed to the people; and such crowding, 
pushing, and striving to reach the branches I have 
never seen equaled. Happy were the ones who could 
get a small leaf, or even a portion of a leaf. It was a 
sacred talisman to them and their children. 

The number of beads and rosaries that were brought 
in to be blessed was enough, it seemed to me, to stock 
half of Europe. 

The crowd gathered in such dense masses around the 
door of the church to witness the ceremony of the foot- 
washing, that with all the desire in the world I could 
not get near enough to see anything of it. But, judging 
from the looks of those on whom it was performed, I 
thought that not only the feet, but the whole body, 
might with good results have undergone the same opera- 
tion. By Good Friday the city was so crowded that 
there was literally no room for more, and numbers were 
camped outside the walls. 

Many of the old-time practises have been abandoned 
of late years, among them the Mystery Play, but enough 
remain to leave an indelible impress of wild confusion 
and disorder on all who witness them. The ceremonies 
proper are on Easter Eve, but the noisy scene begins on 
Good Friday. Numbers pass the night in the church, 
in order to secure good places. And such confusion of 
human tongues was surely never heard since speech was 
confounded at Babel. 


About two o’clock on the Saturday, all the lamps in 
the church were extinguished. A procession of the 
higher clergy, with the patriarch at their head, all bear- 
ing bundles of lighted wax tapers, moved with solemn 
state around the church, chanting a service. The rich 
dresses of the priests, the heavy odor of the incense, the 
semi-darkness of the gorgeous building, made a striking 
Rembrandt-like picture. When they reached the Chapel 
of the Sepulchre ; the patriarch entered alone, the priests, 
extinguishing their tapers, fell on their knees in prayer, 
while the crowd waited breathlessly. At last, after long 
suspense, the sacred flame was seen to leap forth from 
two oblong openings in the stone wall of the chapel. 
The priests lighted their bundles of tapers at the holy 
fire, which then flickered and died. Then pandemonium 
seemed to be let loose, every one endeavoring to be the 
first to light his taper. The galleries were crowded with 
pilgrims leaning forward and bending ¢’ er till the won- 
der was they did not break their necks; they let down 
their tapers, which are but tiny flexible strings of wax, 
two feet or more in length, to friends in the crowd below, 
who lighted them, and then the precious prize was 
quickly drawn up, lest some envious person should 
extinguish it. 

In this case it was Might versus Right, for the feeble 
and tired, who had watched the night through, were 
thrust from their places, and often trampled upon by the 
strong new-comers. Many a cry came up from the 
ground, as the crowd surged on, showing that some one 
had fallen. Numbers of accidents occur every year, but 
owing to the inefficiency of the police, it is impossible 
to get any clear idea of how many. 

They seem to take no warning from the frightful 
catastrophe of fifty years ago. In 1834 the two festivals 
of the Greek and Reman church came on the same day, 
which I do not think has occurred since; there were 
more than six thousand persons in the church, and when 
the holy fire appeared, a riot broke out among them, 
each striving for place. The Turkish guards, thinking 
they were attacked, turned their weapons against the 











pilgrims; and in the melée that ensued, three hundred 
pilgrims were trampled to death, or suffocated in the press. 

When the priest’s tapers were burned out, order was 
partially restored, a high mass was performed, then the 
procession was reformed, which marched around the 
church, chanting hymns, while the pilgrims, holding up 
their lighted tapers, shouted hallelujah. 

On Monday the crowd dispersed more rapidly than 
they had gathered, while all the peacefully disposed 
citizens of Jerusalem gave a sigh of relief that the festi- 
val was over for another year. 

At the Mediterranean Hotel we met a pilgrim of 
another kind, the Rev. John Rowlands from England, 
with whom it may be remembered, our indefatigable 
archeologist, Dr. Trumbull, has been associated. Mr. 
Rowlands is in his seventy-fifth year, and had, as he told 
us, just come off a five weeks’ camel trip, up through the 
desert. He wanted, he said, to show his family the scenes 
of his explorations of forty years ago. But the trip had 
proved almost too much for him, he had sent his children 
on to the Dead Sea without him, while he was resting, 
preparatory to his two weeks in the saddle coming up to 
Beyroot. 

We encountered the most frightful storm of wind, 
rain, hail and sleet, which has been seen in Palestine for 
years. When we stopped over for the fury of the storm 
to abate, I wondered where Mr. Rowlands and his party 
had found refuge. But when I met them at Miss Dick- 
son’s school on the hill behind Nazareth, and asked his 
daughter the question, she said: “Oh! we did not stop; 
never thought of it once.” And certainly none of the 
party looked any the worse for it. 

There is a pilgrim spirit worthy to be imitated. 





HINTS ON REVIEWING. 
BY GEORGE H. BABCOCK. 


A review is a backward look; and notwithstanding 
the injunction to “remember Lot’s wife,” there are times 
in life when it is both proper and profitable to look back. 
When the shades of night have gathered round, and the 
daily tasks are done, it is good to cast the eye of memory 
backward over the departed hours, and gather up their 
golden fruitage for future needs. So when one has 
tramped for miles over sunny roads, and through cool, 
shady groves, past busy mills, or meadows green, and 
comes at last to a hill-top whence he can see it all spread 
out before him, he loses much if he does not pause and 
from this advanced stand-point review his pathway. He 
sees again not only the plains and groves, the mills and 
meadows, but he perceives, what he could not not before 
so well have appreciated, that it is the same silvery 
stream which gives the greenness to the woods and 
meadows, drives the mills, and furnishes the refreshing 
waterfall where he loitered in the heat of the day. 

The object of reviewing in Sunday-school work is two- 
fold. It is not only to refresh our minds with the infor- 
mation already gathered from the lessons we have 
traversed, but to view them as a whole, and to see from 
a new stand-point their relations each with the other, by 
tracing the silvery thread which runs through them all. 
That review which simply repeats the salient points of 
the lessons, is far better than no review, but it misses the 
better part of the repast as truly as he who contents him- 
self with the rind of the orange, while he throws away 
the juicy meat. It is a frequent complaint that reviews 
are dry and uninteresting, and fail to call out the usual 
attendance of the school. This is by no means neces- 
sary, any more than it is necessary to feed upon husks 
when there is bread enough and to spare. 

But in order that a review may be juicy and attractive, 
it must teach something new, or, at least, something old 
in a new way. It should be the hill-top view, and not a 
mere retracing of the old steps. The element of surprise 
and pleasure, when the new view develops some wholly 
unexpected teaching, gives not only interest, but is apt 
to produce a lasting impression. To illustrate: In one 
review a superintendent first drew from the school three 
attributes of Christ, which he put upon the board as the 
three sides of a triangle; then three more as a similar 
but reversed and superimposed triangle, making a six- 
pointed star, all representing Christ. From each of the 
twelve lessons of the quarter a relation of Christ to man, 
such as Saviour, Friend, Comfort, Teacher, Judge, or a 
similar teaching as to the result on man of choosing or 
rejecting Christ, such as life, condemnation, death, were 
drawn out, and represented as rays proceeding from the 
central star. No one noticed that these rays were not all 
meant to be radial until four quick strokes of the crayon 
joined some of them into a cross, with the star at its 
centre emitting rays of light; nor that the teachings had 
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been so arranged that all on one side the cross pertained 
te repentance and life, while all upon the other related 
te rejection and death. It is easy to see what a vivid 
application of the dual aspects of the cross could thus be 
made. 

The review should not be a monologue; it should call 
into seryice various gifts, both as a means of interesting 
all, and for the general profit. It is a good plan to 
select twelve from the list of teachers, each to review a 
lesson, or six for two lessons each, or three, one for each 
month, according to circumstances and the nature of the 
review. Much judgment in the proper selection and 
preparation of these helpers, is required, that the unity 
of the review, and, above all, the deeper spiritual teach- 
ings, may not be lost. Since Paul wrote to the Philip- 
pians regarding Timothy: “I have no man likeminded, 
.. . for all seek their own, not the things which are 
Jesus Christ’s,” every leader in spiritual things has 
found the like difficulty in securing efficient help. 

Neither should a review degenerate into a series of 
talks or essays, for, being a backward look, its object is 
to cause every member of the school to reconnoitre the 
road over which he has traveled. To do this requires 
judicious questioning, that the mind may be led to see 
for itself, rather than simply to be told what it should 
perceive. But this applies to all teaching equally with 
reviews. 

A review, like every other lesson, is incomplete unless 
it includes the pastor as an active participant. He 
should be no less the pastor of the school than of the 
church, and the close application of spiritual truth and 
warm personal appeal comes most forcibly from his lips. 

A most efficient form of review is one which grows 
week by week before the eyes of the school, developing 
notonly a cumulative idea, but fixing in the eye and in the 
mind the relation of each lesson tothe whole. The often 
used library in which a weekly volume properly labelled 
and lettered, is placed, is an example of this form, but 
there are others which give a clearer idea of unity, 
Each lesson, for instance, may be made a block of stone 
in a monument, or in a triumphal arch. The latter has 
been used with effect where there seemed to be two 
jndependent but parallel lines of thought which finally 
ran together and became a unit inthe arch. When the 
lessons extended from the creation to the offering up of 
Isaac, a superintendent, wishing to illustrate the growth 
of faith from its foundation in God the Creator to its 
culmination in the trial of Abraham, represented a plant 
(canna) as starting from the ground, developing a leaf 
each week, upon which was the suggestive initials of the 
lesson and its golden text, and bursting into bloom at 
the last lesson with the golden text: “ Now I know that 
thou fearest God.” During the lessons about Joseph, 
the beauties of God’s overruling were brought to mind 
each week by a new blossom appearing on a magnified 
picture of a primrose growing in a pot which bore the 
label “God’s Providence.” When the providence 
seemed veiled the flowers turned their faces in whole or 
in part away. At another time, when the lessons were 
from the Pauline Epistles, and the unit-thought was 
“ fruitage,” a tree having three branches labeled “ Hope,” 
“ Love,” “Work,” bore fruit weekly for “self,” “ others,” 
and “ God,” according as it appeared on the respective 
branches. These charts were drawn with colored crayons 
on large sheets of manilla paper, and, together with 
many others, still help to cover the walls of that school- 
room, and weekly call to mind the teachings they were 
made to enforce. 


Variety of plan is desirable in reviews as well as in 
many other things, to secure interest and success. A 
tune with only one or two notes soon becomes monoto- 
nous. The superintendent will find himself richly 
repaid for all the thought and sanctified ingenuity he 
expends in this direction. It is not necessary that he 
be an artist, if he but put his heart and his prayers into 
his work, willing even to be called a fool for Christ’s 
sake, caring more for the effect upon the hearts than 
upon the eyes of his scholars. But if he cannot do the 
drawing himself, the case is rare where he will not be 
able to find a boy or a man in his schoo! who will gladly 





do that part of the work under his directions, and to 


four reviews a year, each so different that it will have 
all the charm of novelty. One of the best of the acros- | 
tical style is to hang a paper banner upon the wal! each | 
week, having with the number, initials of title, and first 
word of golden text,—a large letter suggesting the par- 
ticular teaching of the lesson. As these accumulate they 
will be found to spell out the central thought for the 
review. In another plan, the lessons may be made to 
build a bridge, block by block, from the land of death to | 
the land of life, each block being a step in the way of | 


salvation. An effective review chart, when the lessons 
were in the Gospels, represented Christ as the Door; 
“Omnipotent power” formed the foundation, “long- 
suffering” and “ tender mercy” the planks, and “abun- 
dant grace ” the capstone ; while the door, partly opened, 
revealing the glory beyond, was built up of such charac- 
teristics of Christ as “loving,” “suffering,” “ forgiving,” 
“dying,” “atoning,” “living,” “glorified,” gathered 
around a central cross. Again the first few chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel were reviewed by a chart in which 
Christ was shown as a lighthouse built upon a rock in 
the midst of a tempest-tossed and night-enshrouded sea, 
upon which boats large and small were sailing amid 
rocks and the débris of wrecks; the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount formed rays of light penetrating 
the darkness, and pointing out the safe channel, while 
surrounding all was the golden text for the quarter: 
“To give light to them that sit in darkness and the 
shadow of death; to guide our feet into the way of 
peace.” In still another plan the lessons may form a 
twelve-sided fort (a Grecian cross), guarding and pro- 
tecting all who are within its walls. These hints will 
suggest many other and probably better plans. 

Such a review as is above suggested, necessarily 
demands much previous preparation and planning, which 
must be done before the beginning of the quarter. “I 
don’t believe in such cut and dried work in spiritual 
matters,” says a good brother. That depends upon what 
you must do. One wishing to build or furnish his house 
will be very unwise to cut his timber only as he needs it 
for immediate use; neither can good bread be made, 
even with abundance of milk and yeast, from wheat 
which has not first been “cut and dried.” Happy the 
superintendent who is able to so mingle with his well- 
prepared flour the “ sincere milk of the Word,” and the 
leaven of the Spirit, that he may set before his hungry 
school, not the stale and unprofitable work of man’s wis- 
dom only, but palatable and nutritious Bread of Life. 





MY CHAPEL IN THE GRASS. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 


Step soft, and I will show you, 
Below where white clouds pass, 
Deep hidden by the clover, 
My chapel in the grass. 


The grasses intertwining, 
Form arches broad and long, 
And there, at morn and evening, 
We hear a loud, clear song. 


*Tis here in dewy morning 
Before the bleak of day, 

The tiny warblers gather, 
Ere yet they fly away. 


They raise their loving chorus 
To Him who cares for all ; 

Who watches every birdling, 
And notes each sparrow’s fall, 


All through the day they wander, 
And sing their happy song; 
But when the sun is setting, 
And shadows growing long, 


For vesper song they gather ; 
And then once more they raise 

Before the night-time cometh, 
Their hymns of love and praise. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. - 


DEAF AND DUMB JACK. 
BY MISS M. K. A. STONE. 





When I was a child I was very fond of a certain story, 
a true story, told by “ Charlotte Elizabeth,” about a poor 
little deaf and dumb boy. And I have never forgotten 
it. Perhaps the boys and girls of to-day may like to 
hear what it was I remembered most distinctly about 
Jack, as he was called. 


But let me first tell you how his friend, Charlotte 


| Elizabeth, tried to teach him. She was herself deaf, 
mutualadvantage. He will find it not difficult to arrange | 


though not born so, as Jack had been. It was very hard 


| to make him understand, for he was wholly ignorant; as 
; much so as a dog, or any dumb animal. At last she 
| succeeded in teaching him about God, who had made 


him and all the world; and then she tried to tell him of 
Jesus, who came to redeem him and all mankind, Jesus 
who was born a little baby, of his mother, the Virgin 
Mary. Jack soon learned to love Jesus, and used to talk 
about him in his own way, as the dumb do, on their 
fingers. 


One day he told Charlotte Elizabeth that by and by, 











after he was dead, when he had lain a good while in the 
grave, God would call aloud, “Jack!” and he would 
start and say, “ Yes, me Jack.” Then he would rise, and 
see many, many people standing together, and God sit- 
ting on a cloud with a very large book in hishand. And 
God would beckon him to stand before him, while he 
found the name of Jack at the top of one of the pages. 
Upon that page, he said, God had written all his “ bads,” 
every sin he had ever done, and the page was full. So 
God would look, and try to read it. He would hold it 
up to the sunlight to see it, but it was all “ No, no noth- 
ing, none.” 

Charlotte Elizabeth asked him if he had done no bad, 
He said, “ Yes, much bads,” but that when he first 
prayed, Jesus Christ had taken the book out of God’s 
hand, and had found the page with Jack’s name at thetop; 
and then passing his good red hand down the page, God 
could see none of Jack’s bads, only Jesus Christ’s 
blood. Then God would shut the book, and Jack would 
stay standing before him till the Lord Jesus came, and 
then when the Lord came, saying to God, “ My Jack,” 
he would put his arm around Jack, and draw him aside, 
and bid him stand with the angels till all the people 
were judged. 

It was this beautiful story of what Jack thought about 
Jesus Christ’s “ good red hand,” that [ remember so well 
from a child. His thought of it had helped me to 
understand how our transgressions will all be blotted out 
in Christ’s most precious blood; how at last God will see 
not our many sins, but the blood of his own beloved Son, 
whom he gave to be our Saviour. 

You and I, little reader, will hope to see Jack in 
heaven, when we are called to go. There, he will be 
able to tell the praises of the blessed Lamb of God, and 
to sing the song of the saved. For there will be no 
blindness nor deafness in heaven. ‘“ There the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb shall sing.” Oh! let us 
learn the beginning of that song which is to be sung in 
heaven, while we are here on earth, and then it will 
not be strange to us when we stand with the redeemed 
above | 





THE SONG OF THE SUNBEAM. 


BY ANNIE L. HYDE, 


“Come, Tommy! it is time to get up!” But Tommy 
didn’t think so, it was so nice and comfortable in bed. 
Without even opening his eyes, he slipped almost into 
sleep again. “Tommy!” called his mother again, “ are 
you awake? Don’t you hear me calling?” 

“ Ye-e-e-es,” mumnured Tommy, turning over, still 
with his eyes closed. A little bright sunbeam at that 
moment slid through the window-blinds, and dancing 
across the bed-clothes, peeped right into the boy’s face, 
who could not help smiling back to it, it was such a 
merry sunbeam. 

“ Wake up, little sleeper!” it said to him, in a soft 
voice ; “ the morning is here; the sun in the heavens is 
shining so clear; and hark! hear the birds in the old 
apple-tree, their joyous thanksgivings are singing so 
free. The bees in the garden are hurrying out; it is 
time for their breakfast, they’re thinking, no doubt; and 
they hasten the fresh-opened flowers to greet, whose 
dewy cups brimming with honey are sweet. The sun 
loves them too, and hurries to share in drinking the 
dew in the fresh morning air; and sends warm little 
rays to the violet beds, where sweet things are waking 
and lifting their heads; and touches with splendor the 
rose-bushes tall, who proudly look up as to answer a 
call, while roses are smiling, and seeming to say, ‘A new 
little rosebud has opened to-day!’ Shall the bees and 
the birds and opening flowers, who joyfully welcome 
these bright morning hours, cry ‘Shame’ to the sleeper, 
whose eyes are shut tight, who knows not the difference 
tween morning and night? Who in north polar regions 
might just as well stay, where the nights are so long 
there is scarce any day; and the very best thing a body 
can do, is to sleep very soundly the whole winter through ! 
How would you like that, you young sleepy-head? 
Don’t you think you’d be tired of staying in bed? I 
cannot help laughing, ha—ha—it’s so queer! when all 
are awake, to see you still here!” 

“Why! why! why! not up yet, Tommy Wilkins!” 
said his mother; “here we are ready for breakfast, and 
the sun shining right in your face too!” 

Tommy started up. “ Why, mamma, I thought I was 
awake,—I mean, I thought I was dreaming. Why, it 
was so funny !—TI must tell you.” 

But nobody stopped to listen, and the little sunbeam 
had stolen away. Was it all a dream? 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1884. | 





1, Jaly ¢.—David King over all Israel .2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
2 July 13.—The Ark in the House... siethinhen sondeted’ ..2 Bam. 6) 1-12 
3% July 2 —God's Covenant with David... iggenieies .2 Sam. 7: 1-16 
4. July 27.—Kindness to Senathan’s Son........ 2 Sam. 9:1-13 
6. August 1 — David's Repentance... denacbidbcnsscnsemeicesinnmeelie ERS OED 


@& August 16 —Abssiom's Rebellion... ; 
7. August 17.—Absalom'’s DALI. ...........cccncceseenssseerseonreres 
& August “4.—The Plague Btayed 


2 Sam, 15: 1-14 
2 Sam. 18:43 
2am. A: 15% 

















% August 31.—God's Works and Word. . Pea. 19: 1-14 
10. Bep ber 7.—Coofid | me fh 
LL. Beptember 14.— Waiting for the Lord......... eoseeee P88. 40: 1-17 
3 September 21.—A Song of Praise. Pam. 108: 1-22 


13. September 2%.— Review, 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 27, 1884. 
TitLe: KINDNESS TO JONATHAN'S SON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 9 : 1-13.) 

1, And Da'vid said, Is there yet any that is left of the house 
of Saul, that [ may shew him kindness for Jon’a-than’s sake ? 

2. And there was of the house of Saul a servant whose name 
was Zi'ba. And when they had called him unto Da’vid, the 
king said unto him, Art thou Zi’ba? And he said, Thy ser- 
vant is he. 

8. And the king said, /s there not yet any of the house of 
Saul, that | may shew the kindness of God untohim? And 
Zi’ba said unto the king, Jon‘a-than hath yet a son, which is 
lame on his feet. 

4. And the king said unto him, Where is he? And Zi’ba 
said unto the king, Behold, he is in the house of Ma’chir, the 
son of Am’mi-el, in Lo-de’bar. 

5..Then king Da’vid sent, and fetched him out of the 
house of Ma’chir, the son of Am’mi-el, from Lo-de’bar. 

6. Now when Me-phib’o-sheth, the son of Jon’a-than, the 
son of Saul, was come unto Da’vid, he fell on his face, 
and did reverence. And Da‘vid said, Me-phib’o-sheth. And 
he answered, Behold thy servant! 

7. And Da'vid said unto him, Fear not: for I will surely 
shew thee kindness for Jon’a-than thy father’s sake, and will 
restore thee all the land of Saul thy father; and thou shalt 
eat bread at my table continually. 

8 And he bowed himself, and said, What és thy servant, 
that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as I am? 

9, Then the king called to Zi’ba, Saul’s servant, and said 
unto him, I have given unto thy master’s son all that pertained 
to Saul and to all his house. 

10. Thou therefore, and thy sons, and thy servants, shall 
till the land for him, and thou shalt bring in the fruits, tha 
thy master’s son may have food to eat: but Me-phib’o-sheth thy 
master’s son shall eat bread alway at my table. Now Zi'ba 
had fifteen sons and twenty servants. 

11. Then said Zi’ba unto the king, According to all that my 
lord the king hath commanded his servant, so shall thy servant 
do. As for Me-phib’o-sheth, said the king, he shall eat at my 
table, as one of the king’s sons. 

12, And Me-phib’o-sheth had a young son, whose name wa 
Mi’cha. And all that dweltin the house of Zi’ba were servants 
unto Me-phib’o-sheth. 

13. So Me-phib’o-sheth dwelt in Je-ru’sa-lem: for he did eat 
eontinually at the king’s table; and was lame on both his feet | 7 





LESSON PLAN. 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: A Covenant Remembered. 


1. Remembering Jonathan’s Son, vs. 1-4. 
Lusson OUTLINE: { 2. Receiving Jonathan's Son, vs. 6-8. 
3. Befriending Jonathan's Son, vs. 9-13. 
Go.tpEn Text: Thine ewn friend, and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not.— Prov. 27 : 10. 


Darty Home Reapines: 


M.—2 Sam. 9:1-13. David receiving Jonathan's son. 

T. —1 Sam. 18: 1-9; 19:1-7. David befriended by Jonathan. 
W.—1 Sam. 2: 1-28. David helped by Jonathan. 

T.—1 Sam. 20: 24-42. David preserved by Jonathan, 

F, —2 Sam, 1: 17-27. David mourning for Jonathan. 

$8. —2 Sam. 19: 24-80. David forgiving Jonathan's son, 
&.—John 16 : 22-33. David's Son bringing forgiveness. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, REMEMBERING JONATHAN'S SON. 
4 A Purpose Regarding the House of Saul: 

Left of the house of Saul, that I may show him kindness, 
Senethen and David made a covenant, because he loved him (1 Sam. 
Jonathan said ... The Lord be. .. between my seed and thy seed 

(1 Sam, 20: 42). 

Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these (Matt. 25: 40). 

Whosoever shall give you a cup of water te drink (Mark 9: 41 

Be . .. compassionate, loving as brethren, tender-hearted (1 3:%. 
iA wniesn of the House of Saul: 

Of the house of Saul a servant, whose name was Ziba, 
Abraham said unto the eldest servant of the house (Gen. 24: 2). 
Behold, Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth y Sai. 16 : : 

And Ziba, the servant ofthe house of Saul (2 Sam. 19 : 
The bondservant abideth not in the house for ever Gahn 8: 85). 
i, A Son of the House of Saul: 
1, Purpose Concerning Him. 
That I may show the kindness of God unto him. 


Because he loved thy fathers he chose their seed (Deut. 4: :), 
Show me the kindness of the Lord, that I die not (1 Sam. 20 : 14) 


Be ye moral ves ou your Faber a mara 


Matt. 5: 44, 45) 
(Lake 6: 
of God © Saviour appeared (Tis, $ : 4), 


2. Answer Regarding Him. 
(1.) ee oe ee oe ee 


Os ee See Be PS Sees and. 
(2 8am. 


When David was come... Machir. 
From Mahanaim unto the border of Debir 
1, Gratitude that lasts through one 
pa AR tude that like David's con 
eratior ag sg, a frequent, 
2. Gratitude the that like David's leads directly to benefactions 
—s Pu teudeanark to chow taut this Gee quactns 
38. Gretitu e that will stoop from 
pr nee disinterested. ity 4 
4 Gratitude that doesn’t magn its own magnani: 
ks much of “the kindness of God,” needs yo 4 


a 
13 ; 26). 


Il. RECEIVING JONATHAN’S 80N. 
1. Showing Reverence: 
1. By an Act. 
Mephibosheth ... fell on his face, and did reverence. 
ie rap to meet. 
. bowed himself to the ground seven _—e (Gen. 33: 
David arose and bowed himself three times (1 Sam. 20: 41). 
When he saw Jesus, he fell on his face (Luke 5: 12). 
The four and twenty elders ., . fell on their faces (Rev. 11: 16). 
(2.) By Words. 
He answered, Behold thy servant. 
Samuel answered, Speak; for ~~ servant heareth (1 Sam. 3: 9). 
But me, even me thy servant (1 Kings 1 : 26). 
Ahaz sent messengers... saying, | am thy servant (2 —o- 16: 
Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord (Luke 2 : 29). 
il. Showing Kindness: 
1. Reassuring Mephibosheth. 
David said unto him, Fear not. 
He said, Peace be to you, fear not (Gen. 43 : 23), 
Samuel said unto the people, Fear not a Sam. 12: m. 
Gag to Cae . Be strong, fear not (Isa. 35 : 4). 
The angel said unto her, Fear not, Mary (Luke 1: 30). 
2 Assuring Mephibosheth. 
For I wili surely show thee kindness. 
Who hath not left offhis kindness to the avins ae 2:2). 
Show kindness unto the sons of Barzillai (1 7). 
The barbarians showed us no common kindness Acts 2%: 2). 
And in your love of the brethren love (2 Pet. 1: 7). 
8. Befriending Mephibosheth. 
Thou shalt eat bread at my table continually. 
Yet didst thou set thy servant... at thine own table (2Sam. 19: 
And let them eat at thy table (1 ‘Kings 2 :7). 
Thou preparest a table before me (Psa. 23 : 5). 
There was a continual diet given him of the king (Jer. 52 : 34). 
That ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom 


il. Showing Humility: 


Why should this dead dog curse my ry the tw Pmen BB ban @ — 16 : 
After whom dost thou pursue? after a 
Even the dogs eat of the crumbs = EX fall Otets. 15 


L Mephibesheth tad hts Shitting, bus ho ot tenet 488 net ty 
2. Mephibameth. not 
e was 

h 


how to receive a “ype! 
38. ee © waited to be aid 


show thee 
6. David was a wise so benefhetor, 
day. send lace handkerchiefs and paper collars as the 
a tribe of sav 


mio renetiig i 
Ill. BEFRIENDING JONATHAN’S SON. 

1. The Son’s Possessions Restored ; 

I have given unto thy master’s son all that pertained to 

Thou and Ziba divide the land (2 Sam. 19 : 29). 

Thine are all rtained to Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 16 - 4). 


The liberal deviants liberal things (Isa. 32: *. 
To do good and te communicate forget not (Heb. 13 : 16). 


li. The Son’s Support Secured: 


that did eat at thine own table (2 Sam. 19: a 


them 
Thou nowest that I reap where I sowed not (Matt. 25 - 
Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God ‘Lake 


i. The Sen’s Son Named: 
Mephibosheth had a young son, whose name was Micha. 


Merib-baal; and Merib-baal begat Michal (i Chron. 8 : 34). 
And the son of Jonathan . . begat Michah (1 Chron. 9: 40). 


1, Although the ions of Saul’s house were f 
merous &38 

d not alfect to have forgotten its provisions. 

king gave to the former king’ 


a. Aiikough we have man 
‘a royally does he 


set a table before us in the 
our enemies. 


ane, in 


the marriage supper of the Lamb. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF FRIENDSHIP. 

1, Winning Friends: 

By showing one’ 8 self friendly (Prov. mw: ys 

By long-su een and pale sd Tn 

By remembering God's teach ing (* Thess: 9. 

By nobility and bravery (1 Sam. 1 4). 

By fearless service of the Master (Pil 2: 25, 29, 30). 

e dros ren aie dapg ole amas 2, 5). 


2. Remembering Friends 
God remembers his is friends (Isa. 41 10). 





Men should remember their friends ( iv. 27: 10). 
Ruth remembering Naomi (Ruth 1 : 16). 
David remembering Nehash’s son Q Sam. 10 : 2). 
Hiram vomenbortns —s np Kings 5: 7 
Hushai re 2 Sam. 16 
Remembering the aS ley & John 3, a. 
3. Helping Friends: 
An im it duty (Zech. 7 : 10). 
To fulfill the law Chee (Gal. 6: 2). 
To manifest the lo of God (1 John $ : 16, 17). 
By Sonne ring hospitality (i Pet. 4: Pan 
By friend ohn 8: 
ore frend 2S i. 
a Giend at 
ans erases Fei a. 


. he fell, and became lame 


Sidsnmeend. hip tent © tite +. ‘dein hates ie, 
(2.) Behold, he te du the house of Machir .. . in Lo-debar. 


22,2). 


by no means uni- 
et AF two gen- 


doesn’t 
article. 
shag: ain ice ligt 


5. Gratitude that follows up its talk with action is the truest kind 
of gratitude. 


. and bowed himself toward the ground \ - 18: 2). 


7). 


28). 


(Luke 22: 30). 
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ry of the things he wanted. Therein did the benefited 
differ from a 
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own | pUropist did ffer from 
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5. David did oRremble now now; you are in the awful 


amare the ki ring,” but instead, * Fear not; for I will surely 


He would not, were he living to-. 
means 


7. Davi said be was going to do somethi: tl bey pm eg and 
he did it. He did not confine his bene’ ~ Fd . 
—an 


Saul. 


ae in the fruits, that thy master’s son may have food. 


14:15). 


David, 


forfeit, 
as just, freely restored them to Saul’s Geaceudant. 
2. jean oh spay covenant with Jonathan dated back for y 


%. ag ‘alee lesser benefaction might have satisfied the cove- 
e 8 grandson a kingly privi- 


pepe erg forfeited our claim to God's bounty 
presence 


of 


6. mg“ on earth want and destitution are the lot of many a 
eaven every true child of the King shall have a place at 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Wave after wave of disaster had fallen upon the hapless 
house of Saul. For the end was not yet when Saul and 
Jonathan lay dead upon the battle-field, nor when Ish- 
bosheth fell by the hand of an assassin, and the whole 
kingdom passed under the control of David. While it is 
impossible to settle the exact chronological position of 
2 Samuel 21 : 1-11 (where the opening word “ then” should 
be rendered “ now,” the note of time being quite indefinite) 
the series of events there recorded most probably precedes 
the events of this lesson. 

For three successive years Israel had been harassed by 
famine. At last David “inquired of the Lord,” probably 
by the Urim and Thummim (Num. 27 : 21), and received the 
reply that the famine was a punishment for Saul’s massacre of 
the Gibeonites, who, althongh not Israelites, but of the old 
Amoritish stock, dwelt in the land, in allegiance to Israel and 
under its protection, in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty which they had obtained by guile from Joshua 
(Josh. 9). Thereupon David seems to have turned from the 
Lord to the Gibeonites for further direction. In response to 
his question the Gibeonites demanded that seven of Saul’s 
“sons” (that is, descendants; two were sons, five were grand- 
sons) should be given to them that they might “ hang them 
up untothe Lord in Gibeah of Saul;” in other words, that 
they might impale (or crucify) them, devoting them in a 
kind of sacrificial punishment to Jehovah, and leaving them 
suspended “ fronting the sun,” until their bodies were wasted 
away. Once before, Jehovah himself, in solemn irony, had 
decreed such a punishment in Israel, when the princes of 
the people had entered freely into the licentious worship of 
Baal-Peor (Lord of Lust), and were, in consequence, doomed 
to die by a method which revealed to the people the more 
painful side of Canaanitish worship—that of human sacrifice. 
So the princes of the people were hanged up (impaled) 
“beiore the Lord against the sun,” that the anger of the 
Lord might be turned away from Israel (Num. 25: 4), 

Two of the seven sons of Saul thus “ hanged” up unto the 
Lord were sons of Rizpah—one of them, like Jonathan’s son, 
named Mephibosheth—and five were sons of Merab, not of 
Michal, as the text of the Authorized Version would indi- 
cate. Through the burning sun of the summer until the first 
rain in October, did Rizpah watch with loving fidelity be- 
neath the stakes whereon her sons and their relatives were 
impaled, to defend their wasted bodies from birds and beasts 
of prey. 

It may have been, as some have suggested, that this cruel 
scene moved David to fresh remembrance of his covenant 
with Jonathan; when, in the time of Jonathan’s prosperity 
and his own adversity, he had sworn to show kindness to 
Jonathan and to his seed forever (1 Sam. 20: 14-17). After 


of | such an occurrence the pathetic query would be most natural, 


“ Is there yet any that is left of the house of Saul that 1 may 
show him kindness for Jonathan’s sake ?” 

The names occurring in the lesson are obscure. Mephibo- 
sheth is the name substituted by iater scrupulosity for the 
true name Meri-Baal or Merib-Baal ; but satisfactory ety. 
mologies are lacking Nor is the site of Lo-debar known. 
The latter part of the name, “debar” (? wilderness), seems to 
imply that it was a desert region or a region devoted to 
pasturage. It is mentioned in 2 Samuel 17: 27 in connection 
with certain towns known to lie east of the Jordan; so that 
the indications point to a site on that side of Jordan. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


David’s nobility of character is conspicuously shown in 
his magnanimous treatment of Saul, notwithstanding the 
deadly hostility with which the latter pursued him. He 
never forgot his early attachment to the brave and generous 
but impetuous man whose favorite he had been, nor the faith- 
ful loyalty due to his sovereign, the Lord’s anointed, even 
when the mind of Saul had been poisoned against himself 
and maddened with jealousy. And his affection for Saul’s 
family, whose daughter Michal he had married, and whose 
son Jonathan was his steadfast and intimate friend, con- 
tinued unabated through all the years of bitter persecution. 
He had never plotted against Saul, nor sought by intrigue to 
advance himself to the throne which had been divinely 
promised him. He twice spared Saul’s life, when he had 
the opportunity to rid himself of his enemy, of which his too 
ardent followers urged to avail himself. The man, who 
thought to commend himself to favor by bringing him Saul’s 
crown, and boasting that he had slain Saul, promptly met the 
doom which he had merited, while David was filled with 
unfeigned sorrow, and uttered the beautiful lament in which 
the faults of the fallen monarch and the wrongs done to 
himself are passed by in silence. He sent a kindly message 
of thanks to the men of Jabesh-gilead for having rescued the 
dead body of Saul from outrage. The treacherous assassina- 
tion of Abner and Ishbosheth met his sternest condemnation, 
Nothing could be more causeless or unjust than the repreaches 
of Shimei, one of the relatives of Saul, at the time of Davids 





most bitter trial (3 Sam. 16:7, 8); and yet Ghimei was 
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suffered to curse on unharmed. And now we find David 
anxiously inquiring whether there were any survivors of the 
house of Saul to whom he might show kindness. 

Verse 1.—For Jonathan’s sake: The love of David and 
Jonathan has passed into a proverb (2 Sam. 1: 26). David 
did not forget in his prosperity the pledges between him 
and bis faithful friend who had stood by him in his adver- 
sity, and sought to shield him from his father’s displeasure 
(1 Sam. 18: 3, chap 20); Saul’s four sons were now dead 
(1 Chron. 9 : 39); three had perished with him in his last 
fatal battle with the Philistines (10: 2), and the fourth, Ish- 
bosheth or Eshbaal, had been murdered after his brief inglo- 
rious reign. We read of some other descendants of his, sons 
of a concubine and of one of his daughters (2 Sam. 21 : 8). 
But with the fall of Saul’s house and the transfer of the king- 
dom to one whom he had pursued with such implacable and 
determined hostility, they all doubtless felt that their safety 
lay in eluding observation. It was only by diligent inquiries 
accordingly that David could ascertain whether any of Saul’s 
house were still in existence. 

Verse 2.—In pursuing these inquiries he discovered one of 
Saul’s former servants, who was sent for and further ques- 
tioned. We read of this Ziba again (16: 1-4; 19: 17, 24-30), 
and it appears that he was not above seeking his own advan- 
tage in a dishonest manner, and that he did not prove worthy 
of the confidence reposed in him. 

Verse 3.—The kindness of God: Kindness, such as duty to 
God requires, which had been solemnly pledged before him 
(1 Sam. 20: 14, 42).—A son lame (or injured) in his feet (4: 4), 
explains that this lameness arose from a fall in his child- 
hood as he was fleeing with his nurse, when the disastrous 
news came of Israel’s defeat at Gilboa and of the death of 
Saul and Jonathan. As Mephibosheth was but five years 
old at that time, and now had a young son (v. 12), the inci- 
dent described in this chapter must have taken place, we may 
suppose, after David had been at the least seventeen years 
upon the throne, or about ten years after his reign had begun 
in Jerusalem. It may or may not have been after all the 
wars were ended, which are described in chapter 8. It is 
introduced here as illustrative of David's character and as a 
fitting sequel to the first and most glorious period of his 
reign, which was marked with uninterrupted prosperity and 
success, and before the sacred writer proceeds to the second 
more troubled period (chaps. 10-20), in which his great trans- 
gression was followed by a series of disasters, domestic and 
national. 

Verse 4.— Machir, the son of Ammicl, who showed the same 
generous kindness to David when he was in distress in his 
flight before Absalom, as he did now to the fugitive grandson 
ef Saul (17 : 27-29). He must have been a man of abundant 
means, to judge by the supplies, which he and his two coad- 
jutors, Shobi and Barzillai, gratuitously furnished to David's 
weary and hungry men. And it is not impossible that the 
considerate regard now shown by David for Machir’s protégé 
Mephibosheth may have been one of the things which was upon 
his heart, and which led toa grateful and bountiful return. 
So that for this kindly deed David was abundantly rewarded 
in a manner that he could not have anticipated. Certain at 
least it is that there is One who has said of every act of love 
and beneficence to his disciples, Inasmuch as ye have done it 
to one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me. A cup of cold water even, given in his name and 
from love to him to one of his little ones, shall not lose its 
reward. Lodebar, as appears from 2 Samuel 17 : 27, must have 
been east of the Jordan, and not very far from Mahanaim, 
which had been the residence of Ishbosheth during his reign 
It is not improbable that it is the same with Lidebir (not 
Debir, as it isin the Authorized English Version), of Joshua 
13 : 26, which is similarly associated with Mahanaim, but 
of whose precise locality nothing further is known 

Verse 5.—David promptly acts upon the information thus 
obtained, and sends for Mephibosheth. 

Verse 6.—Mephibosheth also bore the name of Meribbaal 
(1 Chron. 9 : 40), as Ishbosheth was also called Eshbaal (vy. 39) 
and Jerubbaal (Judg. 6 : 32) was called Jerubbesheth (2 Sam 
11: 21); bosheth, for example, shame, being substituted for 
Baal in these names as in Hosea 9 : 10.—He fell on his farg 
and did reverence: This act of prostration was customary in 
the East, both as a token of respect to superiors and of wor. 
ship to God; the second of these verbs is very commonly 
translated “ worshiped.” 

Verse 7.—Fear not: David wished to remove at the begin- 
ning any apprehension that Mephibosheth might have thag 
he had been summoned with hostile intent. He might pos- 
sibly suspect that the barbarous custom of Oriental despot, 
might be visited upon him, with whom the accession of a 
new monarch, and particularly a new dynasty, is frequently 
followed by the extermination of the kindred of the former 
king, in order to cut off all possible pretenders to the throne 
(Judg. 9: 5; 2 Kings 10:6; 11: 1).—J will surely shew thee 
kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake: He reminds him of 
that firm bond of love to his father which guaranteed kind 
and generous treatment to the son of his dearest friend 
This may suggest to us the one controlling motive which 
should elways actuate every Christian in all things, namely, 


“for Christ's aske;” as it ts hikewise “for Christ's sake” 4 





that God bestows every blessing upon us.—AU the land of 
Saul thy father: His estates, which probably lay near hig 
native town of Gibeah, had perhaps been confiscated to the 
crown, or had, at any rate, been alienated from Saul’s natural 
heirs: these should now be made over to Mephibosheth. 
It is well to observe here the wide sense in which the 
word “ father” is used: so that when in Daniel 5: 11 the 
queen’s mother, addressing Belshazzar, says, “the king 
Nebuchadnezzar thy father,” when he was really Belshazzar’s 
grandfather, there is no such historical inaccuracy involved 
as cavilling objectors would lead us to suppose,— Thou shalt 
eat bread at my table continually: He should be treated as 
though he were a member of David’s own family (v. 13), 
To be fed from the king’s table was an honor accorded as a 
mark of high royal favor (1 Kings 18: 19 ; 2 Kings 25: 29, 
30; Dan. 1: 5). 

Verse 8.—And he prostrated himself: The same word which 
is translated “did reverence” in verse 6.—A dead dog: Ori- 
ental etiquette led to the employment of the most self-depre- 
ciating epithets and comparisons in speaking of one’s self 
in the presence of superiors. Thus David calls himself a 
dead dog and a flea in speaking to Saul (1 Sam. 24: 14; 
26: 20). Abishai applies this contemptuous comparison 
opprobriously to Shimei (2 Sam. 16: 9). Hazael, in an 
expression that is often wrongly punctuated and misunder- 
stood, calls himself a dog (2 Kings 8: 13), to express the 
thought that he was too ignoble a creature to perform the 
achievements which Elisha had foretold of him. ‘“ What is 
thy servant, a dog, that he should do this great thing?” The 
Oriental dog, instead of being the companion of his master 
and the favorite among domestic animals, and held in high 
esteem for his fidelity and intelligence, is wild, gregarious, 
and despised as unclean. Goliath reckoned it an insult to 
be esteemed and treated like a dog (1 Sam. 17: 43). Anda 
dead dog carries the idea of the despicable and repulsive to 
anextreme. Mephibosheth merely means to say in courteous 
phrase that he is unworthy of David’s generous bounty. 


Verse 9—David now summons Ziba, and informs him of 
the disposition he had now made of the property formerly 
belonging to Saul and to his house. It was all made over to 
Mephibosheth. 

Verse 10.—Ziba, with his large family and large retinue 
of servants of his own (1 Sam. 19: 17), was appointed to 
manage the property, and to cultivate it in the interest of 
Mephibosheth, who was to receive all the revenue arising 
from it.— That thy master’s son may have food (Heb., bread) 
to eat: Not, of course, for his own personal subsistence, which 
was provided for by his eating at the king’s table, but that 
he might have an income suitable to. his rank, and thus be 
adequately supported. Mephibosheth was to own the prop- 
erty which formerly belonged to Saul, and live in Jerusalem, 
while Ziba was to farm it for him. 

Verse 11—dZiba obsequiously accepts the position thus 
offered to him, and engages to do all that he is bidden by the 
king, who once more repeats the direction that Mephibosheth 
should henceforth be treated as one of his own sons and eat 
at his own table. 

Verse 12 introduces us to the young son of Mephibosheth ; 
while the second clause of this verse and the verse following 
show him actually installed in his new position. The “lame- 
ness of his feet” is once more mentioned at the close, not 
only to suggest the fact that there is “‘a crook in every lot,” 
some remaining trouble which no outward prosperity can 
remove, but because this physical infirmity afforded his wily 
and unfaithful servant a pretext, which he availed himsel/ 
of to slander him to David as ungrateful and disloyal, that 
he might thus despoil him of his recently acquired fortune 
(16: 3; 19. 26, 27). It is a comfort to know that the charge 
was slanderous, and that the son of Jonathan was guilty of 
no such treachery to his benefactor; though David's final 
disposition of the matter leaves us in some doubt whether he 
fully accepted Mephibosheth’s apology. 





VICARIOUS AFFECTION. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


A chance is given to-day for teachers to put the Old Testa- 
ment into the New, and so preach the gospel with unusual 
force, under the figure of a graphic incident in the history of 
David. For the lesson furnishes these two particulars: the 
story of a genuine vicarious affection, and the illustration it 
offers of the vicarious salvation brought to helpless sinners 
by Christ. 

I. Let us seek to become familiar with all the details of 
the singular story of Mephibosheth, the lame son of Jonathan. 

1. Some eight years had now passed since David had 
reached the throne of united Israel, and was confirmed in the 
seat of his power. One would imagine that he might have 
been contented with his wealth and station and renown. But 
evidently he still was restless. One of the finest of all 
minor teachings suggested in this narrative, is this concern- 
ing the necessity of an earnest love in the heart to give zest 
to every element of outward prosperity: David remembered 
the old times he used to have when Jonathan, his cherished 
friend, was by his aide. It does no good to be rich or great 





or powerful, unless one is helping some ome else to be happier 
or better by the advantages he has. 

2 Let us look forward now a moment, as well as backward, 
Think of the time when Solemon, as a smal! lad, was sitting 
habitually at the royal table as the prince in the house of 
David. Always he would see coming in and occupying the 
same place, one of the strangest sort of men. Possibly he 
would at last ask in his curiosity, “ Who is this crooked old 
creature, and how does he happen to belong here?” And if 
Mephibosheth should make a reply to him which might 
serve as a kind of explanation, it would perhaps run on im 
this wise: “ Years ago, long before you were born, my boy, 
vour father and my father were great and good and loving 
friends. My father was the son of a king, and when the call 
came, he had to go away to the wars. I was a little child im 
those days, only five years old. One day the battle went 
against all our people, and my father, and Saul, his father, 
were both killed, and the enemy was advancing in tri- 
umph. The old nurse who had me in charge caught up my 
slender body in her arms to run away into safety; unfortu- 
nately she stumbled, and so I was dropped heavily on the 
ground, bruised and crippled forever by the fall on the stones: 
that was what made me the hideous creature you now see me 
to be. And thus I grew up, becoming an ugly sight more 
and more every day of my life, until | was twenty years old- 
Then it was that your father sent for me; he recalled how 
my father used to love him, and was faithful to him, and 
showed him kindness again and again when he was in peril 
of death. He found out where I was, poor and troubled and 
miserable; he gave me this place in the family; he said I 
should come and live here in the palace. And so you see, 
Solomon, that one should always be generous and kind and 
true, for by and by his actions will return to him with great 
reward, and God’s blessing.” ~ 

Now if there ever did occur such a comversation as that, 
it is possible that at that very time Solomon had the thought 
earliest come to him, which he afterwards put into the Book 
of Ecclesiastes: “Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” 


3. But suppose, just here, that Solomon should inquire: 
“Do you expect to live here in the palace always?” It is 
possible that Mephibosheth would reply: “ Why, yes; cer- 
tainly. If it had been for my beauty, or my wealth, or my 
talent, I should be a little afraid, sometimes, lest the king 
should tire of me, and even send me away ; for I am only ‘a 
dead dog’ any way, and never can I expect to be worthy of 
his care, as my dear father was; but, you see, it was not for 
my sake at all I was invited here; it was for Jonathan's sake, 
and your father loved Jonathan as he never loved another 
person in the world; so when he thinks about me, it is as if 
he were thinking about Jonathan, and I shall not be turned 
away ever again; I am perfectly safe, because it is a great 
good man’s merit which is credited over to me, not my own.” 

And hence we may conjecture once more, that perhaps it 
was just here that Solomon began to think of the supreme 
security which a feeble and almost worthless man has, when 
he receives the great high merit of one who deserves every 
favor; and perhaps he first thought here of the sentiment he 
afterwards put into his proverb: “ Thine own friend, and thy 
father’s friend, forsake not.” 

Il. Thus the story stands; and now it seems very easy for 
any one to make at least these points in the application of it, 
as an illustration of God’s grace in the saving of human souls 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, when he could not save them for 
their own. 


1. God’s love for a sinner is perfectly sovereign and inde- 


pendent of all merit upon the sinner’s part. A striking and ° 


characteristic passage in one of the epistles of the apostle 
Paul has been given us; without doubt it was penned to show 
that this love of our Maker for our fallen race was original 
and entirely self-moved on his part; hence it is so wonderful 
and inexplicable (Rom. 5: 6-10). Let our story to-day 
become the illustration of this statement, and note the par- 
ticulars one by one. 

God’s love was not drawn out by any quality in us amiable 
and of itself attractive. We love what is lovely : we imagine 
that our Maker does the same. But there could have been no 
admiration awakened by such ruined people as we are. The 
beauty and glory of our nature was its purity; all that was 
gone when guilt had defiled it. What had this crooked and 
deformed creature, Mephibosheth, to offer to King David for 
him to admire? 

Sometimes a man unconsciously displays before his fellow- 
men a certain sort of nobleness which wins regard. When 
that youthful David, sling in hand, was modestly telling the 
tale of his prowess in his fight with the giant Philistine, 
standing in the presence of the inquisitive and jealous Saul, 
Jonathan happened to be close by, and silently listened to the 
brave recital. We need not wonder that the soul of a prince 
so intrepid, should be knitted to the soul of a shepherd-lboy 
so courageous. It appears very natural that they should 


admire each other ; they instantly showed themselves worthy 
of the affection which sprang up between them. But think 
of this deformed cripple now ! 

And just remember, that, whatever we think of God on our 
part, the account he himself gives of us ag we appear im his 
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estimation, is by no means complimentary. He says that 
from the crown of our heads to the soles of our feet, there is 
nothing but wounds and bruises and putrefying sores; he 
declares that we are hungry and blind and naked, and yet do 
not know it; he asserts that the imaginations of our hearts 
are only evil continually. ‘ 

Then next to this, remember that God’s love was not drawn 
out towards men by any reason of promise for the future. 
We are not to think that our Maker chose any man because 
hie infinite wisdom could foresee some kind of profit in him 
which was worth the saving. God never did ask any favor 
of his creatures, as being necessary to his own felicity. And 
surely he would find nothing in such a race of rebels if he 
did ; they were hopeless 

Pharaoh’s daughter heard the cry of a babe in the ark ; of 
course she whispered contemptuously of it, “It is only one of 
the Hebrews’ children!” What was such a thing to her? 
But the attendants brought up the little bulrush vessel on 
shore. Then the princess of the Egyptian realm suddenly 
became interested, for she discovered that the in‘ant was 
itself “a goodly child.” It had a fine promise for the long 
pleasant future, if only she would offer it a little fairer 
chance now. That small exposed life, down among the reeds 
of the Nile, had more of hope and value for her possession, 
than any of us, or all of us, with our nature defiled and 
ruined, could proffer to God. But now think, what promise 
in the future could there be for an old crippled Mephibosheth 
like that man there in David’s palace? 

2. No: God’s love for the sinner has been grounded upon 
the merit of Jesus Christ, for whose sake we are saved. 
When we were yet enemies, the seeking love of God came 
forth after us. 

David sent for Mephibosheth, not Mephibosheth for David. 
The king’s inquiry went through the land for some one 
whom his love might reach for Jonathan’s sake ; they looked 
up this cripple for him, and brought him to the palace sim- 
ply because David used to love his father; and the king 
loved and favored him for those old days when two hearts 
were knitted together as that of one man. Saul hated this 
king : some of Saul’s sons had been already hanged for rebel- 
lion. But Jonathan’s love had been true, passing that of 
women ; and that was what rescued and saved Mephibosheth. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Is there any yet left... that I may shew him kindness for 
Jonathan's sake? (v. 1.) Sincere love for another is sure to 
include in its tenderness those who represent, or who are 
peculiarly dear to, the object of that affection. Especially 
when the one who is loved is no longer present, to receive 
the assurances and evidences of affection, does the loving 
heart go out after those who in any sense stand for the loved 
one. The passing years increase, rather than lessen, this feeling 
and desire. Memory hallows and transfigures the friend who 
has been taken away, so that he is dearer, and seems worthier 
of affection, than ever. And the recollection of one’s own 
shortcomings or lost opportunities as a friend, quickens and 
intensifies his longing to prove himself a truer and better 
friend than he fears he sometimes appeared. How the heart 
cries out in such an hour, Is there any yet left, that I may 
show him kindness for my dear friend’s sake? This is the 
longing of every loving soul. He who really looks upon 
Jesus Christ as his Friend, is sure to ask earnestly, in the 
absence of that Friend, Is there any yet left, that I may 
show him kindness for Jesus’ sake ? 

Jonathan hath yet a son, which is lame on his feet (v.3). A 
friend’s representative is not the friend himself. He may be 
far less capable than that friend, less winsome, less admira- 
ble; and for all this, the more needy and the more dependent. 
But he is not to be looked at, not to be judged, for what he 
is, but what he stands for and reflects. He may be lame and 
weak, and in his person and ways unlovely; but if he was 
loved by the absent friend, he is to be recognized in the light 
of the love of that friend for us, and of our love for that 
friend. No representative of our divine Friend stands erect 
and faultless. Every one to whom we are pointed as an 
object of that Friend’s affection is lame on his feet, and 
walks stumblingly or haltingly in the steps of Him for whose 
sake we are to count him dear. And who of us can claim to 
be without flaw or defect, as we turn to the Father and ask 
to be looked upon and received as those who are loved of 
his Son Jesus? 

David said unto him, Fear not: for I will surely show thee 
kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake, and will restore thee all 
the land of Saul, thy father ; and thou shalt eut bread at my table 
continually (v.7). Those whom we love for the sake of our 
dearly loved ones, shall have all of their own rights and a 
full share of our possessions Not only will no injustice 
toward them be entertained by us for a single moment, but 
we shall be glad to count them as having a place always in 
our home and heart. Every right of theirs is dear to us as 
the right of our friend. Every need of theirs we recognize 
as if it were our friend’s need. In doing for them we do for 
him. This is not a matter of hard duty with us. It is the 
irresistible prompting of love. It is easy for us to do it. It 
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would be a trial for us not to do it. If indeed we were 
unready to welcome and to care for the loved ones of a 
departed friend, we should thereby give evidence that our 
claim of friendship for him was not well grounded. And if 
we fail to look tenderly and lovingly upon Christ’s dear ones, 
if we are unready to minister to them as standing for his 
very self, we give evidence of the lack or the weakness of our 
love for him. Nor is it any excuse for us, if we can show 
that his loved ones are poor and lame. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Preliminary.— Presumably the scholars know little or noth- 
ing about Mephibosheth. If so, the teacher will have to 
inform them somewhat of his antecedents. He was Jona- 
than’s son. When his father and grandfather fell on the 
field of battle, his nurse took him in her arms to flee. Un- 
fortunately she let him drop, and lamed him in both his 
feet for life. After the defeat of his uncle, Ishbosheth, 
Mephibosheth went to the country east of the Jordan, and 
there lived in a kind of exile, until the time of which our 
lesson speaks. Having made his previous history clear, let 
the teacher go over the facts of the lesson, illustrating the 
Orientalisms, and making the narrative clear to the class. 
For this, about twenty minutes ought to be an abundance. 
Then let him call more particular attention to the moral 


‘qualities displayed by David in his action towards the lame 


man, and finally draw such deductions for our own profit as 
may seem advisable. In this latter part of the lesson, no 
question-book or lesson-help of any kind should be in the 
hands of the teacher. 

I. How David might have treated Mephibosheth—He might 
have acted in one of three ways. Either he might have 
simply asked no questions. He did not know whether there 
were any survivors of Saul’s family, and he might have said, 
“If I come across any of them, I may do something for them, 
for the sake of my friend Jonathan. But I am too busy to 
spend time in hunting them up.” Many a fairly good man 
has acted in this way, even in regard to his own or his 
wife’s poor relatives. Or David might have made inquiries, 
and, finding one of Saul’s heirs still alive, he might have had 
him imprisoned. This was the well-nigh universal custom 
among Eastern monarchs, in their days. As an excuse, they 
pleaded “ self-defense.” While any heir to a rival dynasty 
was living, they felt that their own lives and those of their 
children were in continual danger from insurrection. Even 
down to this century, it was the custom for the sultans of 
Turkey quietly to dispose of all rival heirs tothe throne. If 
David had pursued this course, he would only have been 
conforming to the usage of the day, and have been paying 
back to Saul’s descendants the same coin he had received 
from Saul. Or, finding that the only descendant of Saul was 
a cripple, David might have pensioned him comfortably, and 
left him where he was. A cripple at court was hardly the 
thing, he might have argued, and he was under no obliga- 
tions to have Mephibosheth in the way all the time. He 
ought to be thankful to have his life spared, and his wants 
cared for, without the further distinction of “ eating at the 
king’s table.” 

Il. How David did treat Mephibosheth.—As this has already 
been gone over, it will be enough to remind the scholars of 
the action of the king under the heads: (a) he sought him; 
(6)he brought him; (c) he enriched him ; (d) he honored him. 

III. Why did David treat Mephibosheth thus *—Not, surely, 
for his own sake, as we have seen above. There was danger 
in having an heir of Saul about the court. But it was for 
the sake of his friend Jonathan that he did all this. Turn 
back to the touching farewell of David and Jonathan in 
1 Samuel 20: 11-42. It was then that, having risked his 
life for his friend, Jonathan adjured David, saying, “ Also 
thou shalt not cut off thy kindness from my house forever, 
no, not when the Lord hath cut off the enemies of David 
every one from the face of the earth.” It speaks well for 
David that, so many years after that covenant, and in spite of 
many arguments that he might have used to quiet his con- 
science, he yet was mindful of his promise, and redeemed it so 
nobly. Kings often have short memories, and it takes 
very few circumstances to alter cases with some people, and 
there is many a “but” between promise and performance. 
All this should be borne in mind, and put strongly to the 
credit of the king, in making our estimate of his action. 
Probably fifty times men preach about David's sin to once 
about his magnanimity. 

“For Jonathan’s Sake.”—A great principle of human action 
underlies these words. Were all the young men who have 
been put into business “for their father’s sake,” to-morrow 
ejected, we should see how strongly this principle influences 
men. Were all the friendships which were first formed for 
the “sake of a friend,” suddenly broken, we would be amazed 
at their number. We are continually (and rightly) influ- 
enced by this “love for a friend,” and for his sake we are 
kindly in word and deed to another. 
this very principle when he says: “ Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in my name, he will give it you” (John 16: 23). 





Compare with this what Paul says: “God for Christ’s sake 





forgave you” (Eph. 4: 32). And John adds testimony in 
the same line: “ Your sins are forgiven for his name’s sake” 
(1 John 2: 12). When, therefore, we close our prayers, say- 
ing, “ All this we ask for Jesus’ sake,” we are uttering no 
vain and meaningless formula, but one full of significance. 
Were it not for Jesus’ work, all our prayers for pardon would 
be in vain. But for the sake of his work, we find forgiveness. 
Carrying the analogy between David’s treatment of Mephibo- 
sheth, and God’s treatment of us, still farther, we may say 
that (a) God first sought us out, and (6) he gently brought 
us back; and then (c) he restored us to our inheritance, lost 
through sin; and (d) he honored us as sons in the royal 
household. But our heavenly Father has done for us one 
thing which David could not do for Jonathan’s lame son. 
He has healed our diseases, and restored to us spiritual life 
and health. In this, as indeed in many other respects, 
David’s action towards the cripple fails to afford any analogy 
to God’s action to-us-ward, because the one showed finite 
love, and the other shows a love infinite. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall previous lessons upon David, anointed, established, 
bringing home the ark, and desiring to build a house of 
worship. In what kind of a house did he live? Picture 
him thinking of his early years, of the shepherd life, of the 
battle with Goliath, of singing with his harp when King 
Saul needed music to quiet him. Who was his dearest 
friend when he lived in the palace of King Saul? Whose son 
was this friend? With whom did he make a covenant? 
What is a covenant? 

“ For Jonathan’s Sake.’—David remembered his promise 
to Jonathan. He knew that Saul and his sons were dead, but 
perhaps some of their children were left. David asked if 
any of the family of Saul were yet living: no one seemed to 
know, but they said there was an old servant of King Saul’s 
named Ziba, and he could tell. The king sent for Ziba, and 
asked him. “ Yes, Jonathan has a son living, and he is 
lame.” ‘“ Where is he?” asked David. Ziba told him he 
was in the family of an old man named Machir, who lived 
east of the river Jordan and north of the brook Jabbok, in 
the land of Lodebar. (Show location.) That dreadful day 
when Saul and Jonathan and so many more were killed, the 
news reached their home, and the frightened nurse, with 
Jonathan’s little son, five years old, started to run with him 
in her arms. The child fell, and was so hurt that he was 
made a cripple for life After that we hear no more about 
him till we hear of him in to-day’s lesson. 

Mephibosheth.—That was the name of the child.. He grew 
up in the house of Machir. One day a message from the 
king came to Mephibosheth in Lodebar. “Come to Jeru- 
salem, King Davidjhas sent for you” He went, wondering 
all the way why King David could want him. When 
he came before the king he bowed low even to the floor ; and 
as David called his name, he said, “ Behold thy servant.” 
David must have noticed his trembling limbs, or something 
which showed he was afraid. He said, “ Fear not, for I will 
surely shew thee kindness for Jonathan thy father’s sake.” 
A heathen king might have sent for Mephibosheth to put 
him to death, lest some time he might claim the throne. 
Could a lonely, lame man ever have done any harm? What 
had Ged promised David about his throne? No, it was not 
fear, nor a selfish plan, that made David send for Mephibo- 
sheth. It was love. How did Davidlove Jonathan? How 
did Jesus say we should love our neighbor? David was one 
of the few of whom we know that he loved another “ as his 
own soul.” 

David’s Kindness.— Because of the love he had and the 
covenant he had made, David told the lame son of his 
friend three ways in which he would be his friend also, “I 
will surely shew thee kindness.” It is very easy to say, “I 
will be kind ;” but is the promise always kept? Kindness 
may last for a while, but does it often continue every day for 
a life-time? See now two ways in which David kept his 
word, “I will restore thee all the land of Saul thy father.” 
That really belonged to David as king, but he gave all 
to the lame man ; he would not let him feel poor or depend- 
ent, for Ziba, his fifteen sons and his twenty servants were to 
till the land and gather all the fruits, to manage all the 
estate for Mephibosheth. David gave him honors too; with 
all his property he was not to live alone or with his family ; 
he was to have the place of a king’s son, as if his father had 
lived and been a king. David said, “Thou shalt eat bread 
at my table continually.” He should have a seat at the 
king’s table, a share in all his feasts, more tender care and 
thought because he was lame and helpless. Mephibosheth 
was overcome ; he bowed himself again, and said, ‘“‘ What am 
I, that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as I am?” 
David answered by calling Ziba, repeating his promises, and 





How the Master uses _ 


bidding him with his sons and servants wait on Mephibo- 
: Sheth, and take care of his estates. Who can tell what Ziba 
_ Said to King David, when next he spoke to him after the 
; rebellion of Absalom ? 

| Good for Evil—Do you remember a time when King Saul 
' was angry with David, and threw a javelintokill him? He 
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had to flee from the king’s house, and leave his seat empty at 
the king’s table. What did David do for Mephibosheth ? 
For whose sake? When King Saul would have killed David, 
Jonathan risked his father’s rage and saved David from dan- 
ger. Now see how, for J onathan’s sake, he returned, for the 
evil of Saul, kindness to the only one left of his family. For 
years Saul was seeking David to take his life. David 
said he was “hunted like a dog, or a partridge in the 
mountains.” He sought for Mephibosheth and sought for 
his life to make it a life of ease, and to give him a life-long 
home. Is there anything in all this story which reminds 
you of “ the Son of David,” “the King of the Jews”? Did 
he come to seek and to save? For whom? Is every sin- 
ner as helpless to save himself as was the little child with 
the frightened nurse, or the lame man of Lodebar? How 
does Jesus’ example show that he rendered good for evil? 
How does he remember those who forget him? What did he 
do for us while we were yet enemies? God, our Father, isthe 
great King of kings; when you pray to him, in whose name 
do you ask all? This story of kindness for Jonathan’s sake 
is only a picture of all the prayers that are daily spoken 
“for Jesus’ sake.” For his sake all who truly love the cove- 
nant-keeping God, are made children and heirs, and inherit 
a place at his right hand forevermore. To whom can 
you show kindness for Jesus’ sake? How many can you 
help to bring to the Father’s house? Each act of love 
or pity, each word of cheer or help, whatever is done to 
another for love to him, Christ will accept as service to him- 
self. “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 

And those who would be like Jesus will also show the same 
spirit of forgiveness, and of kindness to others, which Jesus 
showed. David showed kindness to Mephibosheth for the 
sake of his father Jonathan; and those who are God’s chil- 
dren ought to show kindness to, and be thoughtful for, those 
who believe in Jesus, for the sake of Jesus. David was kind 
to Mephiboseth for Jonathan’s sake. Is there not some one 
to whom you can show kindness for Jesus’ sake? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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FOR SAKE 
FOR THY FRIEND, OF THYSELF, 
OF THY GOD, 
FORSAKE NOT 
THY FRIEND ork THY FRIEND'S SON. 








BECAUSE OF 


JONATHAN’S LOVE, | CHRIST’S LOVE, 
AT THE TABLE 
OF THE KING OF THE LORD 
MEPHIBOSHETH SAT. WE MAY SIT, 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHICH ARE BIDDEN TO 
THE MARRIAGE SUPPER OF THE LAMB. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.’’ 
“Call them in—the poor, the wretched.” 
“T’ve found a friend ; oh, such a friend.” 
“ Kindred in Christ, for his dear sake.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


By what means did David show the stability of his friend- 
ship? (Title.) What precept concerning friendship has God 
given us by the hand of Solomon? (Golden Text.) 

Does the incident of our present lesson belong to the period 
of David’s prosperity, or of his domestic troubles? What 
three conquests are recorded in chapter 8? Who filled 
the chief offices of the kingdom at this time? 

Why did David make special effort to seek out the son of 
Jonathan? (2 Sam. 9: 1-3.) Was, or was not, David under 
obligation to show favor to Mephibosheth? (1 Sam. 18: 3, 4; 
20: 14-17.) For how long a time is God under obligation to 
show favor to the remnant of our race which escaped the 


flood ? (Gen. 8: 21, 22.) Who placed him under obligation, 





and to whom? (Gen. 9: 9-11.) For how long a time is he 
under obligation to show favor to the remnant of Israel? 
(Gen. 17: 7.) Who placed him under obligation? Why is 
it impossible for God to overlook the weakest Christian in 
the provision of his table? (1 Cor. 11: 25.) Who placed 
him under obligation to any believer? (John 3: 16.) What 
did David mean by the expression “ the kindness of God ” as 
used in verse 3? Point out the locality where Mephibo- 
Sheth was found (vs. 4,5; 2Sam. 17:27). By what mes- 
sengers does God send for those whom he foreknows as chil- 
dren of the covenant? (Rev. 22: 17.) In what spirit do they 
respond? (v.6.) By what promise does he calm all their 
fears? (v. 7: John 6: 35, 37.) How do such promises affect 
every true heart? (v. 8; Luke 15: 20, 21.) What provision 
did David make whereby the greatest benefits should be real- 
jzed out of his grace? (vs. 9-12.) Name some of the servants 
whom God has appointed to minister to his children in 
spiritual things. Will, or will not, a place at the King’s 
table restore the powers lost in earlier days? (v. 13.) In 
what respects should we follow David’s example as set forth 
in this lesson? In what respects should we follow Mephibo- 
sheth’s? In what respects should we follow Ziba’s? By 
what other name is Mephibosheth called? (1 Chron. 8: 34.) 
Complete his record as given by Ziba (2 Sam. 16: 1-4). 
Complete it as stated by himself (2 Sam. 19: 24-30). What 
lessons would you draw from this part of the narrative? 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


HEREDITARY LEAGUES. OF FRIENDSHIP.—One of the 
curious practices among the ancients in that state of society 
when travel was dangerous, and the stranger was reckoned 
as an enemy, was the formation of leagues of hospitiwm— 
leagues of hospitality, friendship, and protection—between 
private individuals residing in different cities or countries ; 
by which the one became the host and protector of the 
other when that other came into his friend’s country. These 
leagues were hereditary on both sides, descending from father 
to son; so that persons were leagued together in this cove- 
nant who had never seen each other, and whose families might 
have had no intercourse with each other for several genera- 
tions. The tokens of the league were tablets or tickets, 
mutually given, and preserved, for purposes of identification, 
when a person entitled to the protection of hospitium claimed 
it from a person whom he had never before seen. An exam- 
ple is seen in the Poenulus of Plautus, where a merchant 
from Carthage, arriving in an Atolian town, comes upon the 
stage inquiring for his leagued friend whom he had never 
seen. The friend happens to be present, tokens are brought 
out and compared, and the league is acknowledged. It 
should be added that this league, like others, was held to be 
protected by divine sanction; so, among the heathen, we find 
such divine names as Ba’al-Bereeth (Lord of the Covenant), 
Zeus Hetaireios (Zeus of Friendship), and Jupiter Hospitalis 
(Jupiter of the Hospitium). 

For JonaTHan’s Saxe.—“ Thus God,” says the quaint 
old commentator Trapp, “oft stirreth up the hearts of his 
able servants to do good to the orphans of poorer saints, for 
their sakes; as were easy to instance. Peter Martyr's only 
daughter, through the riot and prodigality of her debauched 
husband, being brought to extreme poverty, was well main- 
tained by the senate of Zurich, for her reverend father’s sake. 
Personal goodness is profitable to prosperity.” 

PROSTRATION BEFOKE THE KinG.—To fall down in the 
dust and to bend the forehead to the ground, or even to kiss 
the king’s feet, is a common Oriental mode of saluting the 
king. D’Herbelot, as cited by Harmer, gives an instance 
where a conquered prince threw himself to the ground and 
kissed the prints which the horse of his victorious enemy 
had made in the ground, at the same time saying in Persian: 
“The mark which the foot of your horse has left upon the 
dust serves me now for acrown. The ring which } wear as 
the badge of my slavery, is become my richest ornament. 
While I shall have the happiness to kiss the dust of your 
feet, I shall think that fortune favors me with its tenderest 
caresses, and its sweetest kisses.” And Harmer adds: “ Kiss- 
ing the feet and lying prostrate in the dust before a person 
are not merely expressions of reverence; but also, which is 
not so well known of vassalage, sometimes arising from the 
low rank of those that paid the homage, and sometimes 
arising from dejection and adulation.” 

Prostration is properly only offered to God, or to those who 
are supposed to represent God in some capacity. Thus, the 
heathen prostrate themselves at the thresholds of their 


| temples ; and in many parts of the East, the subject about to 


enter the king’s palace prostrates himself at the threshold 
of the palace inthe same manner. The significance attached 
to this custom may be illustrated by one of the Muhammadan 
fables regarding Muhammad. At the command of the 
prophet, says the story, as told in Anecdotes Arabes ef Musul- 
manes, the moon left the heavens, descended upon the top of 
the Qa’aba, made the seven circuits round the temple, pros- 
trated itself before the threshold, approached the prophet, 
saluted him humbly, and made this confession of faith: 
“Peace be upon thee, worthy friend of the Most High. I 
testify that there ig no God but God, and that Muhammad is 








his prophet.” Thereafter the moon entered the right sleeve 
of the prophet and came out by his left; then it entered by 
the left and came out by the right: and, finally, subtly 
insinuating itself by the neck of his robe, it descended to the 
fringe at the bottom, to the great astonishment of the spec- 
tators. After a few similar performances on the part of the 
moon, the legend gravely relates, that four hundred pro- 
fessed enemies of Muhammad were so overcome by the won- 
der, that they prostrated themselves before the prophet and 
embraced the faith of Islam. After this narration one is 
not surprised to learn from Chardin in his Voyage, that the 
angel Gabriel daily prostrates himself at the threshold, 
before he enters in to the throne of Muhammad, or that the 
Persians have a popular saying that, “ Happy and glorious 
is the believer who through reverence shall prostrate him- 
self with the head on the threshhold of the gate of the tem- 
ple Com ; for in so doing he will imitate the sun and moon.” 


Terms oF HumILity AnD Repxoacn.—In the East the 
use of an offensive term may be either the extreme of polite- 
ness or the extreme of abuse, as the person speaking applies 
it to himself or others. Thus, to call one’s self “a dead dog” 
is simply an expression of formal humility; but to apply 
that term to another is to express the utmost contempt and 
loathing for him. Dogs are not the friends of man, in the 
East, that they are in the West. They are almost wild ani- 
mals, herding together in droves, unclean and despised, and 
making night hideous with their quarrels. The term is 
also more offensive, as used by an Oriental, from its common 
application, as a technical term, to men guilty of the most 
loathsome sins. 

When an inferior wishes to impress a superior with his 
humility, he compares himself to the most abject creatures 
which he can think of. In the same way an angry man 
abuses his opponent by comparing him to unclean animals. 
Thus the boy Muhammad, who accompanied Captain Burton 
to Mekkeh, railed at the cowardly camel-drivers, in the fol- 
lowing series of choice comparisons: “ Where be those owls, 
those oxen of the oxen, those beggars, those cut-off ones, those 
foreigners, those sons of flight? Withered be their hands! 
palsied be their fingers! the foul-mustachioed fellows, basest 
of the Arabs that ever hammered tent-peg, sneaking cats, 
goats of El-Akhfash.” “O jackass! O hog and brother of a 
hoggess,” was another of the same boy’s favorite comparisons, 
when his anger was excited. . 

The excessive use of deferential terms in the salutation of 
a superior can be well illustrated from an experience of Dr. 
Jessup of Syria, as recorded in Syrian Home Life. He 
was examining an old church when a young man darted for- 
ward and, after satisfying himself of the good doctor’s iden- 
tity, started off with: “Can I believe my eyes? Is this true, 
or is it only a vision? Oh, blessed day! Who would have 
thought that I should be honored in this way to-day! What 
can I do for your happiness? Order me. I am your ser- 
vant, your slave! Don’t you know your humble servant?” 
He turned out to be the father of a girl in the Female Semi- 
nary at Beyroot. On Dr. Jessup offering to take a letter 
to his daughter, he replied: “Send a letter/ Never. It 
would be a sin, a shame, to send my poor abject words in a 
letter, when one word from your excellency is better than 
volumes of letters from me. Never. You know better [than 
T] what to say, and how to say it. Only bear my salams 
(that is, greetings; from the salutation, Salamu ’alaykum, 
Peace be upon you] to the daughter of my heart.” 


Lane gives additional details regarding the salutation of 
superiors in his Modern Egyptians. “ A person of the lower 
orders,” he says, “shows his respect to a man of high rank 
by bending down his hand to the ground, and then putting 
it to his lips and forehead, without pronouncing the selAm. 
It is a common custom, also, for a man to kiss the hand of a 
superior (generally on the back only, but sometimes on the 
back and front), and then to put it to his forehead, in order 
to pay him particular respect: but in most cases the latter 
does not allow this; and only touches the hand that is 
extended towards his: the other person, then, merely puts 
his own hand to his lips and forehead. To testify abject 
submission, in craving pardon for an offense, or interceding 
for another person, or begging any favor of a superior, not 
unfrequently the feet are kissed instead of the hand. The 
son kisses the hand of the father; the wife, that of her hus- 
band; and the slave, aad often the free servant, that of the 
master. Theslaves and servants of a grandee kiss their lord’s 
sleeve, or the skirt of his clothing.” 

Eating at THE Kina’s Tasie.—To eat at the king’s 
table is, in the despotic East, an honor as great as it is rare. 
But to invite Mephibosheth to eat continually at the king’s 
table was practically to make him “as one o! the King’s sona.” 


| The full significance of this is seen only when we compare it 


with the solitary and unapproachable dignity usually en- 
forced by Oriental monarchs. “An aér of humility,” says 
Oscanyan, in The Sultan and his People, “is always main- 
tained in the presence of superiors... . No one is ever 


seated in the presence of the Sult4n, nor are the customary 
rites of hospitality observed, such as the introduction of pipes, 
coffee, sherbet, etc. . . . His majesty usually breakfasts at the 
Mabeyn, and always quite alone ; for no one being equal to 
trim, none can have the honer of luis company.” 
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A HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY-* 


The reissue in America of a commentary which has 
already attained so much popuiarity in England as The 
Pulpit Commentary, justifies a brief special notice of the 
enterprise, in these columns. 

The American edition, though it is sold at about one- 
half of the price of the English, is practically the Eng- 
lish edition in American binding. It is printed from 
the same plates as the English, by special arrangement 
with the transatlantic publishers; so, while it contains 
no American additions, it is no abridgment of the origi- 
nal,-and suffers nothing from the omission of special 
notes. The binding is in plain black cloth with gold 
lettering, the printing is on toned paper, and the plates 
do not show signs of wear. 

Of course, such a commentary as this challenges com- 
parison at once with Schaff-Lange’s and The Speaker’s. 
It has well-defined differences from both. Like Schaff- 
Lange’s, it is largely homiletical; but its homiletics 
are more systematic than Lange’s, less rich in the 
condensation of material, but much more fully devel- 
oped along special lines. That is, The Pulpit Com- 
mentary makes fewer suggestions than Schaff-Lange’s ; 
it does not confuse the reader by an embarrassing 
abundance of crude homiletical material; and _ its 
homilies are more fully worked out, and show greater 
unity of conception throughout, than those of the 
great American-German commentary. As contrasted 
with The Speaker’s, there can, of course, be no com- 
parison of homiletical features; seeing that The 
Speaker’s is wholly critical, and non-homiletical. In 
critical matter, however, this commentary occupies a 
lower grade than The Speaker’s, andshows more uneven- 
ness in the workmanship of the notes on the separate 
books. The special features of this commentary are, 
therefore, the large proportion of space given to homi- 
letical helps, and the presence of critical helps, gener- 
ally not very profound in scholarship, but varying in 
excellence in the separate books. The comparatively 
slight importance which is given to the critical part of 
the commentary, matters less in this than in some other 
commentaries; for ministers who require the aid of so 
fully developed homiletical helps as those given here, 
are not usually profound students of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals. The special introductions to the sepa- 
rate books of the Bible are, on the whole, superior to the 
critical annotations, presenting the results of scholarly 
research in a brief and popular manner. 

Of the four volumes recently issued, Numbers comes 
first in the biblical order. The Introduction, which is 
by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, is a commendable piece 
of work, fairly stating and meeting the objections which 
have been urged against this book of the Pentateuch, by 
rationalistic critics. The critical part of the volume is 
by the Rev. R. Winterbotham. It is good so far as it 
goes, but is lacking in evidences of special research. 
There are several creditable excursuses on special ques- 
iene; but the commentator’s Hebrew is his weak point. 


D. M. Spence, 
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Here he often shows that he is not familiar with the 
most recent advances in this field of study, and some- 
times makes a bald mistake, as when he translates 

ber” (gidér, a man, a warrior) by “giant.” But 
worse than all—because it is a constant irritation 
throughout his notes—is his habit, when a Hebrew sen- 
tence runs over a line, of beginning the sentence in the 
lower line and ending it in the upper; thus compelling 
the reader to read from the bottom upwards, a method 
which is as alien to the Hebrew language as it is to the 
English. The homilies, which are by four distinct 
authors, are generally well written, though Numbers is 
not too easy a book for the homilist. 

The volume on Deuteronomy is a work of much 
greater merit. The Introduction and the critical anno- 
tations are from the pen of the Rev. Dr. W. L. Alexan- 
der, editor of the later editions of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
and of other biblical works. The Introduction shows a 
more competent grasp of recent German criticism on the 
Pentateuch than does that to Numbers, and its defense 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the book is able, 
clear, and pointed. A brief bibliography of the essen- 
tials of Deuteronomic criticism—German, English, and 
American—has suffered considerably at the hands of the 
printer. The critical annotations to the text of Deuter- 
onomy show careful linguistic scholarship, and a wide 
reading of German commentators, The antiquarian 
notes are able, but brief. The homilies on this book are 
especially rich, as was to be expected from the subject- 
matter. 

The two conclading volumes of the four just pub- 
lished belong to the New Testament, and cover the Acts 
of the Apostles. The Introduction, which is quite 
meagre, and the exegetical part of these volumes, are 
the work of the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. The 
notes are very full, including not only the ordinary 
exegetical discussion of the Greek text, but the record 
of all important variations between the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the New Testament and the New Revision. One 
thing is rather unfortunate,—the constant reference to 
the Revised (Greek) Text. In spite of the publication 
of the two University Greek Testaments, the Revisers’ 
Greek Text is still an unknown quantity, and one even 
more problematical than the problematical Received 
Text itself, which is one thing to a German, another 
thing to an Englishman, and either one of two things to 
an American. The exegetical notes are full and careful, 
following English and a few German authorities, with 
occasional references to the early Christian writers. In 
matters of early Christian antiquities, the researches of 
specialists are briefly indicated. The homiletical part 
of the commentary on Acts is proportionately full, no 
fewer than five hands being employed on it, and the 
writers occasionally taking the liberty to introduce 
poetical quotations into their homilies. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that The Pul- 
pit Commentary is, as its name implies, a commentary 
for ministers. Unlike Schaff-Lange or The Speaker’s, 
it does not print the Bible text, but gives its whole space 
to exposition and homily. The Old Testament volumes 
named above, take the Authorized Version as the basis 
of comment; the two volumes upon Acts are based upon 
the Revised Version. The commentary is homiletical, 
and exegetical only that it may be homiietical. It 
would not be surprising if, in America, it became a 
greater favorite than either Schaff-Lange or The 
Speaker’s; for The Speaker’s is too exclusively critical 
for the average minister or superintendent, and the 
Schaff-Lange is both expensive and difficult to handle 
homiletically. 





Among all the records of adventurous travel in the Far 
East, there is perhaps not one which is more romantic 
or which possesses more intrinsic interest than The Life 
and Adventures of Arminius Vambery as told by himself, 
in a volume just published. Arminius Vambery is a 
Hungarian by birth, a citizen of the world by manner of 
life, and a linguistic genius by profession. Born in 
extreme poverty and nurtured among hardships, the 
pilgrim passion seized him in his youth, and leaving the 
land of his nativity with only a few dollars in his pos- 
session, he passed onward through Turkey, Asia Minor, 
and Persia, to the centra] Asian plateau, visiting the 
holy shrines, studying the people and their customs, and 
constantly adding to his rare stores of linguistic knowl- 
edge. In the European part of his journey he may be 
said to have lived by his wits, depending for hospitality 
upon those who were attracted by his wonderful gift of 
tongues and by his studied politeness. In Asia he 
adopted the dress and appearance of a darweesh, passing 
asa true believer in Islam into places where the dis- 











perils often, he always escaped either by the astounding 
boldness with which he carried out his part, or by the 
cool courage with which he prepared to defend himself. 
With more than Captain Burton’s adaptability to native 
customs, he had less than Burton’s caution, and often 
wantonly provoked danger by hailing the few Europeans 
who crossed his path in their native languages. It is 
characteristic of his receptive power, that when he 
returned from his perilous journey in Central Asia, his 
Persian friends declared that he had become an Oriental 
in countenance, and that even his eyes had become visi- 
bly more oblique. The record of his Asiatic adventures 
is valuable not alone for the new knowledge which it 
gives of a country little accessible to Europeans, but 
from its rich contributions to the lore of Oriental man- 
ners and customs. As English is one of the languages 
of which Vambery isa master, his book is his own writ- 
ing, and not a translation; it has been the work of years, 
part of it having already appeared in European maga- 
zines, notably in Strahan’s Saturday Journal, now 
defunct. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 370. New York: Cas- 
sel & Co. Price, $2.50.) 


As arule, it is a great deal better for an author to stick 
to either fiction or fact rather than to make a combi- 
nation of the two in proportions which leave both in 
inextricable confusion. Goethe wrote his autobiography 
under the title of Truth and Fictien, and to this day the 
critics have not decided just what is truth and what is 
fiction in it. Passing over the publishers of Cape Cod 
Folks, who have had to pay rather sharply for a novel- 
ist’s tendency to mix facts with her fiction, there is quite 
a storm brewing in the university town of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, over the innocent little volume called 
Mothers in Council. This purports to be a record of the 
discussions of a club of mothers in the less famous 
town of Abingdon in Virginia, who met periodically to 
exchange experiences in home-management and the 
rearing and education of children. Unfortunately the 
record is the real record of such a club in Cambridge, 
and the names of the members of the club are thinly 
disguised under the names of the streets in which they 
reside. Worse still, the names being thus disguised, the 
sayings of one member are sometimes attributed to 
another; so that the ladies of Cambridge are not alto- 
gether pleased with the conduct of the anonymous, but 
not unknown, author. All this, however, only makes 
the volume more interesting to the reader. As the 
record of the real work of real mothers, and of their 
plans for the management of servants and the training 
of their children, the book has a practical interest which 
it would not possess were it only a statement of the 
untested theorizings of a single mind. The question of 
the religious training of children is passed over in a 
few unsatisfactory paragraphs, the club being a house 
divided against itself so far as the religious question is 
involved, (i6mo, pp. 194. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Price, 90 cents.) 


The name of the Rev. Dr. Adolph Saphir is one which 
is dear to Christians in all parts of the world, not only 
because he is one of those children of Abraham after the 
flesh, who have become children of Abraham in the faith 
of Christ as well, but also because of his sweet and ear- 
nest evangelical writings. Dr.Saphir’s latest book, Christ 
and the Church, is a study of the concluding verses of 
Matthew’s Gospel,—the apostolical commission and the 
promise of Christ’s presence with his disciples. A style 
simple and transparent, a faith child-like in its sincerity 
and manly in its breadth, a knowledge extensive in its 
reach and graceful in its manner, and a rare devotedness 
to Christ, are the elements which make the power of this 
book. There are ten chapters, each dealing with a special 
phase of the great commission to the Church ; the subject 
may be trite, but its treatment is fresh and inspiriting, 
(16mo, pp. 248. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sona, 
London : The Religious Tract Society.) 


Those who love the marvelous, when it is told as the 
marvelous should be told, will be likely to find a book te 
their taste in Stray Leaves from Strange Literature, by 
Lafeadio Hearn. This is a collection of stories of love 
and life from Brahman, Buddhist, Muhammadan, Jew- 
ish and other sources, given not in their literalness, but 
as woven into stories which retain the charm of the East 
without its grossness. The style is dream-like; it sug- 
gests, not the brisk movement of our modern prose, but 
the incantations of the East, vague, mysterious, and ye, 
al‘epotent. The author’s knowledge of Eastern literature 
seems only to be through the medium of English and 
French translations, but his power to grasp the Oriental 
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and mystical is very marked. (16mo, pp. 226. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Several articles of interest to Hebrew students appear 
in The Old Testament Student for June, which is the 
concluding number of the third volame. Professor 
R. V. Foster writes of The Names and Doctrines of God 
in the Old Testament and Professor George H. Schodde 
on Old Testament Criticism on the American Church, 
The latter article is really an earnest protest against 
crude criticism, whether on the advanced or on the con- 
servative side; sounding the necessary note of warning 
that nothing but mischief is te be expected from a dis- 
cussion where both parties lack a fundamental knowl- 
edge of the terms of the controversy. A noteworthy 
series of studies in Biblical Archeology and Compara- 
tive Religion, by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Smith, has appeared 
in the last three numbers of The Student. 











Professor Paul Haupt contributes to The Andover 
Review for July an important article on The Language 
of Nimrod the Kashite. The article consists largely of 
a review of Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch’s recent work, Die 
Sprache der Kossaer (The Language of the Kosszans), 
and it has a special interest to the Hebraist and to the 
biblical student from the suggestions made concerning 
the ethnological table in Genesis 10. Following Knobel, 
Dr. Haupt identifies the Koosh of Genesis 2: 13 ( Author- 
ized Version, “ Ethiopia;” margin, “ Cush”) and 10: 10 
(Authorized Version, “ Cush”) with the land of the 
Kosszans, rather than with the African Koosh or Ethio- 
pia, as has been done commonly. This, however, involves 
a slight change in the text; namely, the conjectural 
amendment, in both places cited, of Koosh into Kash, the 
land of the Kossewans. The statement of Genesis 10: 6 
as to the ethnological relationship of Koosh (Kash) 
to “ Mizraim” (Egypt) is, by Dr. Haupt, here following 
Schrader, held to be an error, due to a confusion of the 
Asiatic Kash with the African Koosh. It is sufficient, 
however, to point out in opposition to the opinion of 
Schrader and Haupt, that the last word has not yet been 
said, upon the ethnographical affinities of the Egyptians, 
and certainly those of the Kosseans have not passed 
beyond the bounds of controversy. It is important also 
to note that the positive assertion, by Schrader and 
Haupt, of a mistake in the original Hebrew of Genesis 
10: 6, fails to win complete assent from Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who is not likely to permit theological 
considerations to interfere with his decision in ques- 
tions of this kind. Dr. Haupt also believes that he 
has found an etymology for the name Nimrod (Gen. 
10: 8, 9), which has hitherto been unexplained, in one 
of the few known Kossean words. Maraddash, in 
Kosszan, is the god of the chase, corresponding to the 
Assyrian Adar; and the m’rod in Nimrod is, according to 
Dr. Haupt, the Marad of. Maraddash, the terminal ash, 
not belonging to the stem, but being peculiar to the 
Kossean. The other part of the name Nimrod does not 
yet admit of satisfactory explanation, though probably 
it is some word denoting dependence upon Maraddash, 
the god of hunting. This agrees well with the biblical 
description of Nimrod as “a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.” The remainder of Dr. Haupt’s article touches 
upon questions of less interest to the ordinary biblical 
student. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 











Tennessee, state, at Monteagle...............0..00......- August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns..............September 4-6 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua..................... November — 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
New England meaner earn at South Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts... «uly 16-25 
Sea Side sil peur “Ascembly, “ot ‘Ke "East, New 
Jersey... ... July 22 to August 3 
Monona bake ‘Sanday aiel " kel, at Monona Lake, 
Madison, Wiscousin,....,......-.2...:4+ see July 29 to August 8 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 
nessee.. ...July 29 to August 26 
Chantauten ‘Sanday. ‘aabeel "Toenite, at Chautauqua, New 
York.. < os . August 5-24 
Mountain Lake ‘Park Sunday. ectiosl ‘Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland ......... lécsaiein dante J asdeects August 14-29 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete........ August 18-28 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—Permanent results of Sunday-school work in a quick- 
ened interest in Bible study, and in many cases in a 
lasting reformation of character, were apparent at 8 
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county Sunday-school convention held a short time since 
at Cabin Creek, Arkansas. Several schools which had 
before ignored the International lessons, reported that 
they had adopted them last spring. The same missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union who conducted 
this convention, also made arrangements for one to be 
held in Logan County, June 15 and 16. The work there 
is likewise prospering. 

—New Jersey Sunday-gchool workers continue hold- 
ing their district Sunday-school conventions at regular 
intervals. The first district embracing Bergen, Passaic, 
Morris and Sussex counties, held the last convention thus 
far reported, Wednesday, June 25, at Newton. Its pro- 
gramme was about the same as that of those district con- 
ventions already announced, with the addition of reports 
from the counties named above ; the teaching of the les- 
son for June 29 by the Rev. W. H. Brodhead of Newark ; 
and an address by the Rev. S. W. Duffield of Bloomfield 
upon “Skepticism in the Sunday-school.” The name of 
the Rev. L. T. Schuler appeared upon the programme as 
the presiding officer. 

—What the speakers learned at the Fourth Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention was announced as the 
theme of several addresses at the twentieth convention 
of the Indiana Sunday-school Union, held June 24-26 at 
Franklin. Mr. A. 8. Huston, Mr. Charles D. Meigs, and 
the Rev Dr. L. L. Carpenter, were among the ones to 
whom this topic was specially assigned. Each session o/ 
the convention had its own particulartheme. First was 
the subject of Sunday-school teaching, its power and its 
possible increase of efficiency, considered in regular 
addresses and in five-minute talks; next came a session 
devoted to the topic of Sunday-achool giving; then one 
upon the place of the Bible in the Sunday-school. Busi- 
ness and devotional exercises took up most of the 
remaining hours of the convention. A temperance and 
an educational theme had been assigned to Miss Frances 
Willard and President Lemuel Moss of Indiana Univer- 
sity, respectively, while to well-known Sunday-school 
speakers the different topics of Sunday-school discussion 
had been carefully apportioned. 


. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Pennsylvania’s next state Sunday-school convention 
will be held in November, at some place not yet defi- 
nitely fixed upon, in the western part of the state. For 
several years these annual Sunday-school gatherings 
have met always in the eastern or central portions of the 
commonwealth. 


—Each summer assembly has in its surroundings, as 
well as in its programme, a personality of itsown. If one 
likes to pitch his tent among the mountains, Mountain 
Lake Park Assembly is half a mile above the sea; if one 
prefers to dwell a few days by the river, the Inter-state 
Assembly furnishes the opportunity; for lake fishing and 
sailing and sight-seeing, Chautauqua, and the Monona 
Lake Assembly and the New England Assembly furnish 
abundant facilities, as well as for instruction in the Sun- 
day -school teacher’s proper sphere of fishing for the souls 
of men. But the Sea-side Assembly is the only Sunday- 
school summer gathering, in the East at least, that meets 
beside the sea. The attendants at that Assembly wil! 
also have an opportunity to hear, above the sound of the 
ocean waves, the voices of the Rev. Dr. James Morrow 
of Philadelphia, conducting a section in Bible study ; of 
the Rev. S. W. Clark of Jersey City, discussing the 
teacher’s work; and of Mr. E. Payson Porter of Philadel- 
phia, considering the growth and the needs of the Sun- 
day-school field. Other features of the Assembly, which 
meets July 24, and for which its founders desire a large 
attendance, have been already touched upon in these 
columns. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—From Arkansas, a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union reports that he has within a 
month traveled 500 miles with his ponies and buggy, 
and has organized and furnished supplies to twelve 
Sunday-schools, besides visiting and aiding as many 
more. “From year to year,” he says, “I notice great 
improvement in the communities where the schools are 
established, in intelligence, in morals, and in general 
culture.” 


—In Schleswig- Holstein, the Danish province of Ger- 
many, a Sunday-school evangelist was recently set at 
work, and new schools are springing up wherever he goes. 
Large schools now exist in this province, where twenty 
years ago such a thing was unknown. Through the 
Foreign Sunday-school Association comes the report that 
there are now in the province, in rough numbers, 3,000 
schools, 30,000 teachers, and 300,000 scholara. Gustav 





Elof, the evangelist just mentioned, has one school of 400 
scholars. 

—By a strange coincidence of accidents, the Morning 
Star, the missionary vessel owned by the American 
Board, and the third ship to bear that name, went ashore, 
a few weeks since, on the very reefs that sank the second 
Morning Star fifteen years ago, off the Island of Kusaie 
in the Pacific Ocean. Fortunately the new Morning 
Star, for whose construction many Sunday-school 
children have been contributing, is already on the ways 
at Bath, Maine. 


—While the Sunday-schools of New York State enroll 
over a million souls already, there yet remain more than 
seven hundred thousand children outside, besides the 
three millions or so of adults whom the Sunday-schools 
do not reach. There is a steady increase in the figures 
of Sunday-school attendance, yet it is little more than 
keeping pace with the rapid growth of population in the 
Empire State. It is gratifying to note that 24,000 per- 
sons were brought from the Sunday-schools into the 
churches of the state last year. 

—Statistics of Sunday-schools in the three largest 
denominations in Scotland, whose annual meetings have 
recently been held, are as follows: In the report of the 
Established (Presbyterian) Church, 2,002 schools are 
given with a total of 197,308 scholars and 18,399 teachers ; 
and the Free Church has 1,930 schools, with 18,255 
teachers and 161,210 scholars. In the families con- 
nected with the United Presbyterian Church, there 
are said to be 50,000 children under fourteen years of 
age, most of them in the Sunday-school, but the exact 
figures of their attendance are not given. 


—It is said that the first Sunday-school in Texas was 
organized in 1828 by Thomas J. Pilgrim at San Felipe 
de Austin, on the Brazos. The present advanced stage 
of Sunday-school work in the state is evidenced by the 
fact that two regular Sunday-school periodicals are new 
published within its borders: one a monthly, The Texas 
Sunday School Worker, at Georgetown; the other, a 
weekly, the Home and Sunday-school, at Dallas. The 
latter is published principally in the interest of the Bap- 
tists of the state, whose denominational state Sunday- 
school convention is now in session at Dallas. 


—For the use of Presbyterian churches an order of 
service for Children’s Day was prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
Warren Radcliffe of Reading, Pennsylvania, previous to 
the occurrence of that anniversary last month. Respon- 
sive Scripture exercises, participated in by the pastor, 
Sunday-school scholars, superintendent and teachers, 
hymns from the hymnal of the church, a few questions 
from the church catechism, anda chant from the psalms, 
constituted the principal features of the service as thus 
outlined. Several suggestions of the Sunday-school 
committee of the Presbyterian Board of Publication con- 
cerning the observance of the day were also pointed 
upon the same sheet. 


—Away back in 1815 the first Sunday-school in 
Baltimore was established by a lady who during a visit 
to Philadelphia had witnessed what good work the 
Sunday-school is capable of doing. She helped to 
organize a school in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
which she was a member, and soon her example was 
imitated by ladies of the first Presbyterian Church of 
Baltimore. For the first few years the school was for 
girls only ; but in 1821, upon the erection of a room for 
their use, boys were also admitted. A gentleman was then 
chosen superintendent, although a lady was still kept in 
charge of the girl’s classes. A second Sunday-school 
was later established, which, upon the completion of a 
new building, was again merged in the original school. 
The school has at present a membership of 592, though 
the average attendance for the past year was not a 
great deal over two hundred. It was thought best by 
the missionary committee to discontinue the mission- 
band system at the beginning of the year, and to enlist 
the whole school in contributing for specific charitable 
and missionary objects. The result has been Sunday- 
school collections for the year aggregating $400, which 
sum has been mostly expended in relieving various suf- 
ferers, in circulating Sunday-school papers, and in aid- 
ing weak Sunday-schools at home and abroad. 


—At the International Convention, when it came 
Maryland’s turn to designate the sum she would give 
for the convention’s support during the next three years, 
the spokesman of the Maryland delegation, anxious to 
emphasize the advanced position occupied by that state 
in the Sunday-school movement, and at the same time 
debarred by the ruling of the convention from speech- 
making, accomplished his object by crowding inte one 
tremendous seatence, which he delivered witheut paws 
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record, the present position, and the future prospects of 
Sunday-school work in Maryland, closing with that 
state’s subscription,—all done so rapidly that it was over 
before objection could be made. Among the points pre- 
sented was the one that the Sunday-school attendance 
in Maryland is about twenty-six and one-half per cent. 
of the population, instead of twenty-four and one-third 
per cent., as given in the report of the statistical secre- 
tary. Both sets of figures seem reasonable, the dif- 
ference being in the introduction in one report, and 
the omission in the other, of certain denominational 
schools not classified as strictly evangelical. If the 
larger percentage be adopted, it places Maryland in the 
van of all the states in this regard, with Connecticut 
second, 


MISSIONS. 

—Considerable interest was awakened last year in 
Saloniki, the ancient Thessalonica, by the public expo- 
sition there by Presbyterian missionaries from America 
of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Many natives 
took to themselves the lessons of the messages sent 
originally to their ancestors eighteen hundred years ago. 

—Light from Christian lands is gradually penetrating 
the Dark Continent, though the progress is at best but 
slow. Around and east of the great lakes Nyassa and 
Tanganyika the country is dotted with mission stations 
of the British societies; on the west coast some Ameri- 
can societies have established themselves, but the vast 
tract lying between remains unoccupied as yet. Up the 
Congo, trading companies have pushed their stations 
almost to its headquarters among the eastern lakes, but 
missionary effort is unable to follow them so far. In 
sending Captain Foot to assist the Sayid of Zanzibar in 
putting down the slave-trade, the British government is 
helping on the missionary cause; and the African Lakes 
Trading Company, by acting as a barrier against the 
introduction of ardent liquors from the coast, is another 
efficient ally. It should have been stated that the 
Freedmen’s Mission Aid Society is not at the head of 
the successful work being done by colored missionaries 
on the western coast of Africa, the outline facts of 
which were recently given in these columns. That society 
acts merely as an English auxiliary of the United Breth- 
ren Board of Missions in America. 

—Alaska is far away, difficult of access, thinly popu- 
lated, altogether a discouraging missionary field. The 
Greek Church has established some few missionary sta- 
tions there which it is soon to withdraw. Certain 
American churches have sent a man or two thither 
occasionally; but for the most part it remains unchris- 
tianized, and the degradation in which many of the 
native Esquimaux and Indians live is something appall- 
ing. Latest of the efforts toward Alaska’s evangeliza- 
tion is the despatching of two young missionaries thither 
by the Moravian Church,—the church which, in propor- 
tion to its size, far outranks all others in America in 
missionary zeal. These two young missionaries, sent to 
Alaska to explore the field, reached there May 16, 
landing at Oonalaska, a village of some four hundred 
inhabitants, and the centre of the Alaska Commercial 
Company’s fur-trade. There they were well received 
and comfortably housed by the company’s agent, with 
an opportunity to look over the needs of the field. To 
their satisfaction, they found that the language of the 
natives is so similar to that of eastern Esquimaux that 
the Bibles and Testaments prepared for the use of the 
mission stations in Labrador and Greenland will answer 
every purpose in this new field. The greatest difficulty 
they anticipate is from the weather; for Alaska is a 
land of almost incessant rain in the warmer months, 
and of course the cold is often frightful in the winter. 


—What American churches are doing in the foreign 
missionary field is completely summarized in the Mis- 
sionary Review for July. According to this table, 2,236 
workers from Christendom are being supported in their 
labor abroad by American churches. Exclusive of native 
helpers, the Presbyterian Church, North, maintains 445 
missionaries, the American Board 432 missionaries, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North, 279 missionaries, 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 190 missionaries, 
and the Moravian Church, 284 missionaries. Nearly 
every other denomination has some _ representation 
abroad, but those named lead in numbers. The entire 
missionary income of all the societies reporting was 
$8,420,613, of which $233,595.92 was required to meet the 
expenses of the home management. Oddly enough, the 
cost per convert of this missionary labor was $7.32, and 
the increase in the number of converts over the year 
before was just 7.32 per cent. This percentage being 
between four and five times the percentage of growth in 
the home churches, demonstrates omce more that the 





sowing of the seed in new fields often leads to richer 
harvests than old soil will produce. The number of 
native communicants in all the foreign churches is 
248,079, an increase of 25,173 over the number reported 
one year previous. The largest salary paid to mission- 
aries is in the Protestant Episcopal Church ; the average 
of the maximum salaries paid in most of the churches 
being about $1,200 a year. 


TEMPERANCE. 

—It is said that General Haldeman, the American 
minister at Siam, has persistently refused to permit the 
granting of a license to any American liquor-seller in 
that country. If so, he deserves all the more credit, 
because his action is in marked contrast to that of most 
representatives of foreign governments at that court. 

—Sometimes—once in a great while—drunkenness 
performs the office of preventing, instead of encouraging, 
the display of other forms of viciousness. The thou- 
sands who gathered two weeks ago in New York City 
at the Madison Square Garden, that they might see two 
human beings pound each other to a jelly according to 
the rules of the prize-ring, saw nothing of the sort; for 
one of the proposed combatants had already met and 
been worsted by an enemy that has little respect for 
even a prize-fighter’s brawn and muscle. If ever an 
audience needed a temperance lecture, it was probably 
that crowd, representing as it did the slums of two great 
cities; if ever an audience received a terrible temperance 
lecture, that audience did when the great red-faced 
pugilist staggered up to the ropes, where the brutal exhi- 
bition was to have been, and in a husky voice, lurching 
and reeling as he spoke, announced that he was too 
“sick” to fight. 

—Coming East from that strongly temperance gatb- 
ering, the International Sunday-school Convention, the 
exigencies of railroad travel threw a Pennsylvania dele- 
gate into unpleasant proximity to two delegates to con- 
ventions where the temperance sentiment evidently did 
not so strongly prevail. One was returning from the 
Republican convention at Chicago, then just over; the 
other expected to attend the Democratic convention at 
Chicago, then in the future. Both were eager to save 
the country, both were noisy in their discussion of the 
manner of doing it, both were agreed that the Pullman 
car porter should produce all the liquors the car con- 
tained, both tumbled into their berths wildly intoxicated, 
to the discomfort of every passenger in the crowded car. 
Then did the delegate returning from Louisville realize 
the truth of The Independent’s recept statement that the 
public “ ought to join in such a protest to the Pullman- 
railway managers as would stop all liquor-selling on rail- 
way trains, and exclude all smoking from the Pullman 
parlor and sleeping-cars.” 


GENERAL 


—Last year, the sixty-eighth in its history, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society issued 1,808,215 Bibles and portions 
of the Bible, of which something over a quarter were 
circulated abroad. The total issues of the society thus 
far aggregate nearly forty-four million copies. 

—Secular study has not monopolized all the time of 
all the students in one institution of learning at least. 
The class of 1887 in Phillips Andover Academy, at 
Andover, has printed a leaflet, giving alphabetically all 
the names of places mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, together with the various forms under which they 
appear. They were collated by members of the class, 


—Fourteen auxiliary organizations in as many Ameri- 
can cities are now assisting in the support of the McCall] 
Mission at Paris. The first of these auxiliaries was that 
of Philadelphia, organized in April, 1880, eight years 
after the work had begun abroad. The mission now has 
forty stations in Paris, and ninety stations in France. 
The high estimate the French themselves put upon the 
evangelizing work it is doing, is evidenced by two bronze 
medals struck by the French government and given to 
Mr. McCall as a memorial of what he and his wife and 
his assistants are accomplishing. 

—In the country homes of Pennsylvania more than 
twenty-five hundred poor Philadelphia children had an 
opportunity to spend a week or more, free of charge, 
last summer, as a result of the efforts of the Children’s 
Country Week Association. That society, whose man- 
agement is entirely in the hands of ladies, also sent two 
or three hundred adults to the country, many of them 
mothers with little children in their arms, paid the fare 
of about sixteen thousand persons to the Park or on the 
rivers for day excursions, met the expenses for board of 
all but 270 of those whom it sent to the country, and 
then, after all the bills were paid, came out $666.61 


—— = ———=— oo 

ahead, having used in its work $8,634.55. If as generous 
support is granted, there is no reason why the Associa- 
tion may not do as good or better work again this season. 





ee 


THIS AND THAT. 


_— 


How a good rule works both ways, is illustrated by 
the ratio which is always maintained between giving for 
church work, and interest in church work. The Lutheran 
Standard, of Ohio, has some suggestive words on this 
topic: 

As a rule, those who pay nothing towards church work have 
no interest in it. We do not mean merely that they pay noth- 
ing because they care nothing. The converse is truealso, They 
care nothing because they pay nothing. One way to get peo- 
ple interested in the congregation’s affairs is to get them to con- 
tribute. It secures their interest. What costs them something 
concerns them, and if it were only because it costs them some- 
thing. The same is true also of institutions, missions, etc. 
Those who contribute nothing are not likely to inquire about 
them, and read about them, and talk about them. The con- 
sciousness that these are our institutions, and that the work 
done is our work, is awakened adequately only when they have 
cost us something. And when we recognize them as ours, and 
learn to rejoice in the prosperity of our work, we give more 
freely and more liberally and more cheerfully. 





The obligation of the tithe, like the obligation of the 
Sabbath, did not have its origin in the Mosaic law. The 
truth that one-tenth of one’s property and one-seventh 
of one’s time. belongs peculiarly to God, and is to be 
counted as devoted to God, is a truth of all ages and of 
all lands. It was before Abraham. It is also after 
Christ. Abraham did not institute the tithe; he simply 
recognized its binding force, when he gave to Melchize- 
dek, the priest of the Most High God, the tithe of those 
spoils which he would not count as his own. An illustra- 
tion of the prevalence of this custom in the unchanging 
East is given by Arminius Vambery, in the story of 
his Oriental travels. He was with a party of darweeshes, 
and in their guise. While between Persia and Tartary, 
bound eastward, he was the guest of a Turkoman host, 
of whom he says: 

This man, all by himself, and being on foot, took three Per- 

sians prisoners, and drove them eight miles into slavery. He 
gave us, as our share, a tenth part of the plunder, being the 
tithe belonging to the priests, and amounting to two krans for 
each of us. 
It would be a pity if the law of love, which is the 
limit of Christian liberty, would prompt to less than the 
one-tenth of one’s increase as a first payment into the 
Lord’s treasury, which has been recognized as a religi- 
ous obligation from before the days of Abraham down 
to the present day in the primitive East. 


There is a peril in this age of intellectual activity, 
that the cultivation of the brain shall advance at a 
quicker rate of progress than the cultivation of the heart 
and of the spirit. Such an exaggeration of the intel- 
lectual in us at the expense of the moral and spiritual, 
means simply another victory for that Old Serpent, who 
said: “ Ye shall be as God, knowing the good and the 
evil.” In a recent lecture on The Idolatry of Culture, 
delivered before the Friends’ Institute for Young Men, 
in Philadelphia, Mr. John H. Dillingham emphasized 
this peril in the popular demand for “culture.” In the 
course of his address he said : 


Mere culture, pursued as an end, is in its nature essentially 
self-conscious and self-seeking. Could a complete specimen 
{of cultured humanity] be found, you might behold him— 
“strongly, symmetrically, perfectly, beautifully selfish.” Yet 
no such specimen could be symmetrical or perfect. He starts 
in the conscious aim of perfecting himself, as the religious cul- 
turist starts with the idea of redeeming himself. And though 
he must in the process expand his mind over a wide range of 
truth, thoughts, feelings, sympathies, and even, it might be, 
benefactions and philanthropy, yet while consciously using all- 
these as processes in the one aim and motive of attaining self 
perfection as an end, he must be continually self-conscious, and 
making his prospective self an idol. He has taken himself in 
head to be an artist of himself, and a magnificent product of 
himself. And let not common duties or drudgeries, let not 
wife or children, interrupt him in the process or stand in the 
way of his self-elevation. Little domestic services, attentions, 
self-sacrifices, humanities, are ignored as duties, and expected 
as rights. . 


The picture is a sad one, but true to nature. Of all 
on whom our Lord’s righteous condemnation fell while 
he was still in the flesh, none received severer rebuke 
than the self-centred scholars—though scholars of the 
Bible and of theology,—who made self and self- 
righteousness the end of their pursuits, and who held 
themselves aloof in selfish isolation from the people whe 
knew not the Law, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
és 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Book on Treatment of Children free Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 





’Tis a woman who will profit by the experi- 
ence of others. The many millions of pack- 
ages of Pyle’s Pearline sold annually prove it 
a practical article. Beware of imitations. 


Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for Overworked 
Females. Dr. J.P. Cowan, Ashland, O., says: 
“Tt proves satisfactory as a nerve tonic, also 
in dyspeptic conditions of the stomach, with 
general debility, such as we find in over- 
worked females, with nervous headache and 
its accompaniments.” 


Important.—At this season of the year 
many persons are anxiously looking for safe 
investments. The “8 per cent. First Mort- 
gage Farm Loans” negotiated by Mr. E. P. 
Gates, president of the Merchants’ Bank, 
Grand Forks, Dakota, are considered among 
the safest and best paying investments that 
can be made. Mr. Gates has been negotiating 
these loans during the last nine (9) years, has 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and has been eminently successful. 

He has advertised in the leading religious 
newspapers of the country, and is recom- 
mended and endorsed by prominent clergy- 
men and business men the country over. (See 
advertisement in another part of this paper.) 
He conducts his business on the most careful 
and conservative plan. He keeps two men 
in the field all summer, examining lands on 
which loans are desired. 

These “Land Examiners” report values 
and improvements to him, and he is thus 
enabled to place loans understandingly in 
every case. Funds can be sent him any time 
by New York or Boston drafts, and will 
always receive prompt and careful attention. 
He will be glad to furnish his circular to any 
one asking for it by postal card or letter. 








Dr. Geikie’s ‘‘ Hours with the Bible’ com- 
pleted. Vol. VI. now ready. Forsale by all booksellers. 


ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY, 
Publishers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 
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FOR YOUNC MEN AND BOYS. 


Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Seventeen trains each way dail 
Media and Jig Students admitted and classified at any time. All Students board in 
ble excellent. Experienced men waiters. Roo: 


with the Principal. 


and  gomnplotaly furnished. Fixed price covers every expense, even books, etc. No extra ch 
Fifteen experienced Teachers, all men and all 


for Music. No examination for admission. 


between 
School 
ms for one or two Students, all nicely 
except 
uates. Six 


Harvard, two Yale, one ay me Special ¢ 0 pportunities for apt scholars to advance ete Special drill 
rons 


for dull and backward Boys 
dents not kept back by defective classification. 


or Shudents may select any studies, or choose t 
Scientific, Business, Classical or Civil Engineering Course, or 
onditioned Coll 
men whose early education has been neglected instructed private 


lar English, 


gh-grade Stu- 
—— of any,class mere. Young 


rts of different Courses. 


Students fitted at Media Academy are now in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, University of Pennsylvania 


Lehigh, Lafayette, Haverford, University of Virginia, Williams, 


Technology, y ‘and — Polytechnic Schools. 


Media Academy has a P’ 
Fifteen hundred pb mt 


‘ical and a Chemical Laboratory, a fine G 
ded to the Library in 1883. —— paratus doubled in } 
in Commercial Department every year. Twelve Students fit 


lumbia, Dickinson, Stevens Institute of 


nasium, and a large ball field. 
1883, A Graduating Class 
ted for College and admitted in 1883 


The Health Record of Media has few parallels. Media hasseven churches, and a Temperance Charter 


which prohibits the sale of intoxicating drinks. 


For New Lilustrated Circular of Media Academy address the Principal and Proprietor, 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A.M., (Harvard College Graduate,) MEDIA, PA. 





HEALTH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


PARK HICHTS SEMINARY, 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
For terms and references address MISS EMILY A. RICE. 





Peoqhskill (x. ¥.)F Mili Academy. For circu- 
, address Col. C. J. Wrieut, A.M., Principal. 


| AS oS ONE STUBYING USEC wihh 
get valuable information fr ne 

Calendar. Address E. a saree, Tie 
w.J. Agedemy B oe 


kind home; good reparatio n a for oo 
or or bane, Payment ‘can ae of entrance. ea 
terms toclergymen. Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. ( ) 


Highland Military Academy, “>,cc%'e" 
a wee for business, scientific schools aa college. 
2th year begins Sept.9 C.B. METCALF, A.M.,Supt. 


Mrs. Hyde’ $ Home School f for Girls, Ping- 


Elegant grounds. Beautifully dake on the ioatin 
of the 1 na. Fall term Sept. 15, 1884. 
Send for circular te Mas. J. G. HYD 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.27 %° 

















Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year =e 
Sept. 17, at 4035 my St, he dy ; hia. 
circulars address the Prin., ns. J. A ARDUS. 





Del ADELPHIA ee a Boarding and 
Day School for -h- ladies and little ls, No. 1325 
North Broad Street gg hia. ili ‘begin ite 
14th year September 10th, r circu and 
infortoation pddress REBECOA BE. JUDKINS, 
_ At home Mondays, cipal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OFORATORY,, yen course 
TWO YKARS; shorter course, 0: e Delsarte 
ie of Gesture, and anda complete commen iveal train- 

ing. Term begins Oct. > Ames atl a St., Boe 
ton, Mass., afterOct, Ist 12A.M. For 
circulars, address MOSES TRUE BROWN. Principal. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy 


tor both sexes. John I. Blair foundation. Health- 
ful location; lar grounds; building warmed by 
steam; hot and cold water on each floor. Experienced 
teachers; full course of study; large endowment; low 
rates; sobelamshie rices. Address J. H.S humaker, 
Ph. D., Principal, Blairstown, New Sarty. 


he Va. . Two 
Roanoke College, t2'he."2; Mountaing. Two 
and German spoken. Instruction thorough and ~ 
tical. Library, 16,000 v Best i 
Fane age Ay “3 














em. Expenses for nine mos. (tuition, 
board, ), $149, $176, or $204. rnereames, patronage 
Sen in Tahoe. Indian Ty. and Mexico. Thirty-second 
rg Be i Sept. Tr. atalogue, with cut ofbuildings. 
IUs b. DREHER, Pres., Salem, Va. 





Ho gSnter SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. Y. 
nlarged with complete — ry rovements. 


Advantages unsurpassed. A. G. BENEDICT. 
HACKETTSTOWN | INSTITUTE. 

Young Men's Coll Pre Ladies’ College. 

Amplest facilities in usic, A mercial and n- 


Com: 
tific Courses. Finest building of its class. Catalogue free. 
Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, D. D., Pres., Hackettstown, N. J. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, AS#8URNHAM, 


Fall — Able instrugtors. Goo Meng ten my - 
appar anaes iow. Ten’ one Yegine 5 
for Catalogue. James E. Ve E. Vose, Pan.” 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 


N. H. 
THE 71024 ¥1 re yt BEGINS SEPTEMBER 10. 
FOR CATALOGUE, APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


National Schoolof Elocution and Oratory 


adelphia. 
EDWARD mneons, A.M., Ph.D., President. 
Twelfth Annual Session. 
Course in Elocution.—Time required for graduation, 
e year. 
“ures tm Oratory.—Time required tor graduation, 


two years. 

in each de 
year commences mber 29. 
details, sent upon application. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Hendeeme new buildings, steam heated, with superb 
Chapel, Class and Society roo: ng accommo- 
pay 120; average enrollments, 200 r term; l2teach- 

Courses for wher nn gentlemen—Clas- 
anit OEeientifie Gellupe pre paratory and Commercial; 
40 graduates this year from Toot the States : 30 free lec- 
tures yearly—Art, Oratory, Music; 27th year ee 15. 
Address JOS. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N 


AVERFORD COLLE Lk, PA. 9 MILES 

from Philadelphia,on the RR. THOMAS 
CHASE, LL.D., President. Water enveal Mamivers of 
Society of Friends, but open to others. pty and 
Scientific courses. ‘Thorough instruction, atory Cis equip- 
ment. Practice in Astronomical Observ emica! 
Laboratory and Machine —_ Complete Gyinnesiamn 
Library 140 ,000 —— Beautiful areunds; healthfu! 
location in country. Neat half-year ins 9th 
month (Se tember) i7th, 1884. Address Prof. ISAAC 
SHARPL , Dean, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
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L®4 R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
iu Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


ORDER? The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Folks’ Quarterly of Howard Gannett & Co. 


our Sunday-school Supplies, and save mone 
Order Wann & DAUMMOND, 18 6 Nassau St. LN. ¥. rm 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA. 
TION, 1334—BOOKS—Chestnut Stree’ 














Suaie -school Labrary Books. ~ Send to D. R. 
ER, Albany, N. Y., for catalo; ogue. 


HE BEST SUNDAY -SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Fite *sc FAs 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
CA Send for our list. GOODENOUGH 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


HEOLOGICAL OOK STORE 


rch Street 
Brows Teraith. SESS. rt ars LPHIA 


WD FOR CATALOGUE. 

















W READY,— 
PELOUBETS NOW READY.<& 5, Quarighy. 
QUARTERLY. | 7e%5 act. Children’s S's. uae 


fo rly. ,l6c.ayear. Teachers’ Ed.of 
Quarterly, 40c.a year. Pub. 


t * 
Fy WILDE & CO... 2 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





By ANTHONY 
es s for the Young. By ANtHO 
Johi B.Gough: “ It will prove a most valuable help 


toall who exercise any influence over the youth of our 
land, whether parents, guardians, or teachers, by fur- 
nishing them with these reliable and undeniable facts 
in reference to the snares set for the feet of the un- 
wary.” A very suggestive book for teachers. $1.00, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, me Ee 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, WM. Y. 





Wells College for Youn ung L Ladies. 


Auror sarees La ke, 
FULL COLL urse stat. “superior 
facilities for Mosc and ART. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. oo. begins Sep- 


tember 10. Send for catal 
AO) A594: SURE, D.D.. President. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home Schoo! for B Say Ladies. Beautifully situ- 
ated in the heart of th leghanies. Pure air and 
water. Special attention given tothe health, manners 
and mor i the be pupils... For particulars, apply tothe 
ITCHCO or, to the 

Rev. R. 8. HITC . D.D., 
PRINCIPAL, — 


SUMMER SESSION OF 


American Kindergarten Normal School, 


33 East Tenth Street, New York Giz. be ns A t 
Mth. Term, 32 lessons oe ne Board, $4.00 to $6.00 
per week. Several hun 








hers are wanted for 
ng tions. Autumn Session ns September 
8th ILY M. COE, Prin., and itor of Amer 
Kindergarten Magazine. Send’ for specimen copy. 


OGONTZ Schoo! tor Young Ladies. 


The thirty- by yom Feel 
Chestnut St. Seminary), t 5 rn 
y Cooke’s beautiful country on neat Shiled 
will commence aes Baptemsbat 24th. 
Principals—MissEs BONNEY and DILLAYE, 
BENNETT and oo MAN. 
Address letters to Ogontz, Montgom Co., Pa.; 
telegrams to York Road Station, North eee R. R. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesvitie, Ohio. 
The twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 11, 1884. 
Entrance examinations, Sept. 11-13. Applica- 


tion should be made early. 
MISS MARY ANS, Principal. 


A College of the 

Imira Female College! Ancor ess.t: ‘Ge 

signed for such a limited number t at students may 

re the perso’ attention, and enjoy the pleas- 

ns of a model Christlan Home. It hasa 

supe rior College Course ef Study, also Eclectic 

and Be lassical Preparator departments ts with ex- 

ceptional advantages in Music and Art. The College 

bu Iding has been recently enlar uae and fitted poly bata with 
all modern a includi: 

er Hig vate rs  Asarens 


Rsv. SW Cowsbe, D. Dd. 











A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Mosic. Gives instructions in all departments of Music. 
with a tho and atie course 
stady, and a Faculty of 4 highest eusplionae and 
efficiency. Pall term begins Sept. ist. Send nd for catalogue. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, ¥°"cester, Mass. 


Buildings admirable in appointments Thoroughly 
repaired and rooms refurnished during Pd year. 

Situation charming. ey cond a ons perfect. 
GROUNDS ample. All necessary accesso! to excel- 
lent work, 

Instruction by trained teachers on the most ap- 
proved pecial at paid todevelopment 

of character and cultivation of manners. Terms very 

holarship Foundation. 

° Abercrombie, A.M., Pri all 


_ GLENDALE 
FEMALE COLLEGE 


Thirty-first year begins September 16. Best facili- 
ties in one complete and thorough course—English, 
Scientific, and Classical. Superior advantages in 
Music and Art. Address 


Rev. L. D. POTTER, D.D., Glendale, 0. 
PITTSBURGH 


Mae IORI. sesh teas 
Lod 
- EMALE™=€, OLLECE. 
ee eed tg ey as 
Distinct schools of Liberal A: Music, Painting, 
Elocution, &c. Central, Healt nha Thorough teach- 
ing. Thirty teachers. 100 full Music Lessons 
= ah IN THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC CON- 
ED WITH THECOLLESE. Thirtieth year opens 
eptember 34. Before ¥. —4 engagements else- 
where, send for new catal 
Dt. 1. C. PERSHING, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEST TEACHERS, «2i'7onctcs, 


Sea 4 rovided for Families, Schools, Colle- 
led Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Staroulars: of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and ‘sold. 
Scheol and 











moderate. 
_ Addrese D. | 











J. W. SCHERMERH £00, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LeTITUTE,7 East 14th 8t,,N. ¥. 





BoA aE. Pu kde, ee 


Miss M. S. Gibson’ a ea usi8 








open for the fall session Sept. 2%. Home pupiis lim ited. 
6. R. Institute Acst™>ors, —sgpp eS 52 years of great suc- 
Com’, Telegraphy. Bi Brack eee tates a ee Fee 








The Best + Book Extant 


fer ame! Meetings, Assemblies, Devotional 
nes of every character, as 
_ as for Churches. 


OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 rf ee choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 
BY MAIL, EXPRESS. 
Music edition, Board Covers, 85 cts.; 75 cts. 


Words only, Board Covers, 22 cts.; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW a MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
olph St., Chicago. 





THE BEST S.S.MUSIC BOOK 


GOSPEL BELLS 


BY BISCHOFF, PERKINS 
RANKIN & PRESBREY 


[54 PAGES LARGE SIZE 
PRICE 2522 PER 100 IN BOARDS 


SAMPLE COPY POST-PAID F 


HENRY A.SUMNER & CO. 


205 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO 


HOLY VOICES. | 


—BY— 
Revs. E. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 


Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 

yet produced for Bu -schools.. 192 pages, board 
cover. 35 cents ‘angio copy, y 3 mail, fay are th og $4.00 

ce eS Se ; $3.60 pe 

express charges un , po express. 


WS: SHUEY, Publishe 
J.8 HUEY, «Publisher, sncinie 
__ For sale by booksell 


“LATEST AND THE BEST! 
EWELS oF RAISE 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL, 


Price, $30 benered: 60 per dozen. Speci- 
men oe. $90 ye repaid, 35 3. ‘Address 


ASA HULL, 240 F satin py New York, N.Y. 






















New Basourss? and 
Schools ols in tee mares. 
hs Sta: 


est Boog for Sunday 
. 8 BRIM FULL OF GEMS. 
6 for sam 

Ohio. 


THE F FIRESIDE FRIEND PUB. CO., 


OUR SABBATH HOME | Pirmice, NEW. 








One copy mailed 35c. Hoop, 1018 Arch St., Phila, 





END 1 pages (free 
S Munte Hooks forthe ‘ ated 


OOL. 
JOHN CHURCH rs CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Phil . Sheet M ey 1236 ve. 5 
We fc:8 and SA agin ; i Caeteee O 








Attention! Summer Boarders ! 


** We read not long ago the story of the invaluable help- 
fulness of some summer boarders by the seaside, stimu- 
lated and led by one unassuming bul consecrated young 
girl, to an invalid and his family in the vicinity. 

“ Undoubtedly such good work, as blessed to the doers 
as lo those for whom it is done, might be undertaken in a 
score of cases where ii is now allempted in one.”"—Con- 
gregationalist. 


CECIL’S SUMMER, 


By E. B. Hous. 12mo, $1.25, 
Is the book alluded toin the above extract, and will 
be found useful to those who desire to help others by 
making use of the new opportunities which the change 
of their surroundings involves 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-schoel Sugplies. 


a@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, Putadeiete. 
0 Bible House, New York. 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS, 
Selections from the writings of FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL, for each morning and evening of a 
month. Printed in colors, with Forget-me-not borders. 
48mo, cloth, blue and gold, 3 onpe- a vs .% cents 

evsqueceenceey 
Sent post-paid on tt! of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
39 West 23d Street, New York. 


STAMMERING. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 

OM 1 LO 4 COPIER, ONE YOAT,......ccceceeseveesserereneHfa-00 CaCh, 
“ Sto 9 coples........ 150 " 
oe MED Ee OE tiisasssispaisservernsicrastociescune Dap 
te | LF RR RRNEE Fg 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one aisdiftonal copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual addresses of the niembers, or tn a package to 

ne address, according to the preference of subserib- 
trs. The papers for a club aliould all go to one post- 
uslice, although in cases where a portion of the 
ceachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
= Office, and others in the same asctiool get theirs 

rom another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to explre at the same time 
with the club as epee ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he Is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the pope has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the ror be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, the sub- 
seriber an desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a Sor the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
o ea te yp org Lad wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has n sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Ifaclub Suserripties te renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating thet 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by ........ sabeniibenibdescetetn’ opaunaian 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school ts less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied bya statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, {in order to secure 
the required number, Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Jtachers belonging to the same household 

counfed as ONE in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who formsa 
club ou this plan “ for the smaller schoo)s.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifamore thorough examination of the paper Is de- 
sired than can be had through pocelvies 8) en 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunda: School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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Oe SRE RRS CANES OSE A FONE RERTERINTI 
The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned b: 
is POBERFECTLY, SATISFACTORY. 
every respect, and its price refunded bye seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices, Sold by first- 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
tati None g ine unless it has Ball’s name on 


box. 
“SHIGACO CORSET CO., Chicago, lil. 
New Outfit. Ful 


STAMPING instructions for 


stamping On Felt, Satin, Plush, &c., so 
it will netrub. 35 Patterns for Ken- 
sington, Arrasene and Ribbon Embroi- 
dery, Boguets, Sprigs, Figares for 
Crazy ‘Guitts, Vines, Uutlines, &c, 
Box powder, distributor, catalogue and 
Our New Sample Book, showin 
nearly 500 of our choicest designs an 
GOA phabets, including The Owl The 
Greenaway and the Spider’s W eb 
Alphabets. Price, 31.00. Pp 
Book and instructions, 3c. Our Ne. 2 
.00, contains all above 
and 20 Extra Patterns of roses, dai- 














for Embroidery, 





sies, golden rod, figures, outlines, &c., worth singly 
$5.00. With t it 


y his outf -s ana peeag pe and 
make enough in one month to buy our 
Neo TP. BE. PARKER. Lynn, Mass. 


Stamping Patterns, Fo" Cetelngton aad omber 
TREAT "le el yest aT Hee SE 





26 Cents for the 


explanations. 


Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


280 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











JOHNSTON’S 


The most 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. 


FLUID BEEF. 


pular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 


For the sick and well alike, it is the best 


of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuable. Consult your physician about it. 

WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
_ ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 





TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
*Waste’’ } mbruidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 


The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 


621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 Broapway, NEW YorRK. 





“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inex pensive - 


LACKAWANNA 
BUTTER! 


A DELIGHTFUL LUNCH BISCUIT! 








Ask Your Grocer for the “L. B.” Cracker 





LACKAWANNA BAKERY, 
SCRANTON, PA, 


. + IMPROVED ROOT BEER, Pack- 
age, ‘25c,. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome bape oy 


Sold by all druggists. or sent by mail on receipt of ¢ 
Cc. E. HIRES. 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATMORE’S "“4™,,c423!"C 


URKEPF’S SALAD DRESSING, ; 
PURE, WHOLESOME, AND NUTRITIOUS. 


| Te & ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburz, 
Mass,., offer special inducements for tea chest order.s 


MILES’ BAKING POWDER Wiih'nis ‘mewn 


ice CREAMF REGLER 
BEATS THE WORLD 




















Cc. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2 to 40 Ots.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 


BIRGWAY, REFRIGERATOR 


1418 Cheetaut 











To keep the pores open, the oil glandsand tubes 
active, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the 
pany iration and blood which cause blotches, black- 

, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free from chaps and roughness, prevent con- 
tagious skin and — es, and to provide an 
exquisite skin beautifier and toilet bath and nursery 
sanative, redolent with delicious flower odors and 
healing balsams, use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- 
dorsed by physicians and chemists as absolutely pure 
and highly medicinal. Annual sales, 1,000,000 cakes. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 

Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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—— per cent. 
— ni Give them a trial, aun 4 will 
we Say. 
fea permanent friend of THE SOLAR TIP. 
deat e. anes bret 
vi 
Boo” in full, is on sole of each pair. 


eosere oO 
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MUNDELL & 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit permet, Manu- 
factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York. 











THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 









Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 
HE BEST WRITING PAPER 
TING P UP IN NEAT BOXES 
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FRIEND SORROW. 
{By Adelaide Anne Procter.] 
Do not cheat thy heart and tell her 
“ Grief will pass away, 
Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget to-day.” — 
Tell her if you will that Sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 
Tell her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with that old comfort, 
“Soon you will forget ’’— 

Bitter truth, alas! but matter 
Rather for regret. 

Bid her not ‘“‘seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things ;’?— 

Rather nurse her caged sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 


Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger greet; 

Not as foe, with sword and buckler, 
But as dear friends meet : 

Bid her with a strong clasp hold her, 
By her dusky wings, 

Listening for the murmured blessing 
Sorrow always brings. 


CHRIST, OR CAESAR. 
[From a Sermon by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs.j 


It is really the old choice which still is 
presented to every soul; the old crisis which 
reappears in every experience. Cvzesar, or 
Christ—that is the question; the vast, 
attractive, skeptical world, with its pleas- 
ures and ambitions, and its prodigal prom- 
ise, or the meek, majestic, and winning 
figure of him of Nazareth? And lile isto 
2ach as solemn and momentous, in front 
of this choice, as it was to those who stood 
upon Calvary; as it was to those who 
heard from Paul the startling tidings, 
strange yet true, of another King of the 
world—one Jesus. The election remains 
for each of us; and the moment of that 
election, in the shaded and solemn “ Val- 
ley of Decision,” will be memorable in our 
history when suns for us have ceased tu 
shine! 

At the same point opens, also, before us, 
the nature of true conversion to Christ, 
of that continuing Christian service which 
springs from this, and reveals it in action. 

The service of a King! Itis notthena 
commercial service, of so much work for 
so much wage; labor now, for a l.eaven to 
come. It is not a mere service of con- 
science, where one feels that he should, 
and decides that he will, endure hardness, 
sacrifice pleasure, accomplish toil, because 
it is right, and the ethical sense impels or 
constrains him. I offer no criticism on 
either of these familiar forms of human 
service. Each in its place is useful and 
laudable, and the welfare of society has 
been furthered by either. But the accept- 
ance, and the following prosecution, of 
service to Christ, have in them a radically 
different element—that of loyalty to a 
person; of affectionate, adoring self-for- 
getful consecration to a divine Master; for 
whom, as Paul did, one suffers gladly the 
loss of all things, and counts them but 
meanest dust and rubbish beside the ap- 
proval of this “ King in his beauty.” It is 
not therefore an exchange of equivalents, 
so much service for so much reward—it is 
not under bondage to the mandate of con- 
science, which says “you ought, and so 
you must ”—that one takes upon him the 
yoke which is easy, and the burden which 
is light. 

Such loyalty of soul has often and nobly 
been exhibited in the world, by those who 
have followed a gallant leader to death 
itself, while counting the rough and bloody 
path only privilege to the end. On fields 
swept by rain of bullets, and furrowed by 
cannon-shot, while shrouded in murk of 
battle-clouds; in hospitals, full of the virus 
of plague; following the discoverer through 
tropical jungles, or breasting with him the 
shock of the cyclone on unknown seas, or 
piercing with him the Arctic ice; standing 
with him on bursting decks, while fire- 
tongues played between the planks; or 

ielding friendship and ease for him, on 
behalf of a cause which enlisted the heart, 
finding always in enthusiasm for him suc- 
cor in weakness, and an ample reward for 
every toil—there are no other pages of 
biography so fascinating as those which 
record such examples. Our personal sense 
of the dignity of our nature is invigorated 
by them. We see what secret forces lie in 
its mysterious and prophetic constitution. 
We have a fresh sense of immortality, as 
the birthright of the spirit which motives 
of interest cannot fetter, which rises to 
supremacy over assault, and which gaing 


through love its perfect liberty, 
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Send Your Names 
SUPTS. and Addresses fora 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


FREE SAMPLE 


OF THE COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Illiustra- 


tions Published. 


TT a NS TT TE a TE TN A TL 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson cage Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. Gauaivors ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO, 


Rev. W. Randolph 


Rev. B. M. Paimer, Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 











PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 
Send for Price and New Photographs. 


Sunda y-School 
BANNERS ‘oot. 


Gor. 
Send to J. & Re LAMB, ! 59 Car- Car- 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, b 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church _ Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Largest yd e. 














Illustrated Catalogne mailed 
Cc LINTON H. “ar 4¥ BELL ‘COMPANY, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, — 


Bet is of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cineinaati. 0 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Pavorably known. to the public since 
i826. Church, Chapel, School, 1 ire Alarm 
and other bells; aiso, Chimes and Peal 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated_Bells 
and Chimes for Charches, Tower 
Clocks, &e.. &c. Prices and cata- 
logues sent free. Address 

H. MCSHANE & CUo., Baltimore, Md, 


HOTOGRAPHIC QUTFIT Sonera taser 


Microscopes, Tele: Barometers, Ther- 
mometers. WW, HB. i-Waimsiey aC 0. ,5UCCESSOTS TO 
R. & J. Beck, Phila. Illus. price list free to any address. 


MAGIC Lin Rne Senachre 


Send for Catal A. J. Weid 
Church Lamps. ner, 36 South a St, Phila 
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[Successors to Moreaw & Heapty.] 
‘ MPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS. 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


THomas B. HacsToz, Philadelphia, Pa, 


JamMrS BURDICK. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 


New Illustrated (36 e) Cata- 
» logue sent for 3-cent Pr 


THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
588 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
SPRING VEHICL ES are the easi 
riding and best mad “ le. See Cardin next tissue, 
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james D. Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy 
the Kansas-Missouri 


Loan & Trust Co. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS, 
aza- CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-e 
iates only the mest desirable loans, se. 
egos by first Ytortwage or Trust Deed on Im- 
roved Farms in Eastern Kansas and Western 
Ri ssouri. Absolute safety and satisfaction. 
Interestand principale ollected and remitted «without 
erpense toinvestors. Extensiveexperience. Loans 
never exceed one-third ——_ of property. Choice 
Municipal and County B onds Toe. , on hand. 


r to any of 

1 the! following: Bankers or 
Trup ere, 

ae dias Wy. ndotte, 

Haness, 


king by o en ore lommerce, 
Bank of fi Oe or Citizens’ National Bank, 
ent OX Misso County Bank. 
Lawrence. ‘Kan. ‘Browne Jr..0f the nie 


Co., Hartford, di: 7 L. Wrigh 
Kenees City, Mo, ; 


ity Trust wd Bare De _ Co., 
on es ig eRnoote. i. 
Ere er, svearort, Ka 








fine steel portrait, $1.00, 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune. 


effective, are minutely described by Mr. umbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare goes sense and dev oted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such | 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
& most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model sapere. and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises | 
which he nsed. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages an 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginnin 
. Fa The story is one tha. will be of great serv bn 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“ The volume might with great propriety be mate 4 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 

r his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 

e labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
See toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 
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“His methods of working, which were original and | 


| of work that 
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| From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
reading by the - 
ane didactic 





Mailed on ee of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” — 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Cominittee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Tinies, 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a mare helpful book than 


| 
| 
Price, bound in cloth, with | 


It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it: 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
* We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasautly 
and so Mags ceng ane A introduces a novice to the methods 
ave been introduced by that sanctified 
comimon sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 
Prom The Congregationalist, Boston. 

‘The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schou: 
unenry, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 
om The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 


phy of value toallasptringSunday -school workers, and 
ali Christian men.’ 


“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
rintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
ees ement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well but ae exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped’ rong this’ book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ng.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ Ttis notaspeculativedisquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written ina vatuabi but warm style, and is rich in 


every page oe valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teac 





WANTED a 


Profusely hase erased. 





or BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG 


The most intensely interestin 


S, SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, and others, desiring to aid in circu- 
ks should write us at once for special terms. 


office. 
CHAMBERS & Co., Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; A Atlanta, Ga. 


AND FIRESIDE 
COMMENTATOR. 


religious work ever published. Non- 


Address our nearest 





rite COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL, 
MINN.,. for information regarding investments. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 


SAVE ONE-HALF the vane coms ot ACCIDENT 

Member of the Unit d Neate t + Muee ‘al A ident 
nite ates Vutua 

Association 320 and 322 BRroabwa¥, New York, 


TS! LEBtreED PAYMENT POLICIES of 

Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., concen- 
trate payments into the rocking 3 years of a man’s 
life, and leave him free from all worry in his later 
years, even if helpless. 
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Bas ot cece ou sectired by mort- 
a. ~ 

Spolia or or es vine worth 
wees + ete of theloan,and eiarintied 


tonet 8 on guaranteed. 
14 years Dasinessin siecle’ First-class 
references. Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


8.H.BAKER, Loan Ae’t.. Minneapolis,Mina 


INVESTORS © 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First « Mortense ] Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New Y solute Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. ey ved Nat. Bank, iwrence, 
Kan, Security Lar rest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphiet, wit testimonials sarap) e forms,etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres.) N. F. Hart, {& rkins, Sec’y. 
I. T. Warne. V. Pres. Auditor, '\C. W. Gillett. Treas. 
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e EFEREN 
Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D. D., ‘ord, Conn. 
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Dr. wee LE, Pres’t. Tinanie Normal School, 
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GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE 4..izal Povstt 


lim- 
ited to members of Png garnet Churches. Insures 
from $500 to $3 3,500. 16 assessments in four years, 

Agents Want eat Liberal Commission. Address 
C.J. SPENCELEY, Sec’y, P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 


HE COMPLETE HOME. crises 


New @@ition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 
Ge new ly gotten up, Same low price. 
classes. 


to al lis at sight. ents doing big 
eat LENT TERMS, The'baadocnont t prospectus 
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Bibles, 
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‘GENTS WANTED. PLYMOUTH rH LAP Boarp. 
T. E. CHASE & Co., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass, 


Be K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 

Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 

WANTED Men and Women Agents, JAMES E. 
WHITN ky, Nursery man, Rochester, N. * ¢ 














new book. 


1 AGENTS wanted for a 
oF" S. 8S. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS | 
sent free, ge | Mother, Home, and | 
$2.75. eases everybody. 126,000 


sold. id. $150monthly. K. B. TREAT, Publisher, New Y ‘ork. 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT Ta seecs 


w ~ ans a lucrative and healthy business 
ring vac ation cannot do better than addr 
Wit oT CASTLE & co., ROCHESTER, N. 'Y. 


‘AGENTS WANTED for the a book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Marion Harland, and 1% other Eminent 
Writers. grandest book of the 





age. og Agents sell pele. 
2O@aday. Send for Circulars. Ext: 
ete..to _ D. WORTHINGTON & oo.. artford. Conn. 





—. for the companion volume 
to our famous “‘LOG CABIN TO 

WHITE HOUSE,” the LIFE OF BLAINE, in 

the ame ar ae style. Illustrated, over 400 

aa Only $1.00.°G8 Must sweep the country. Send 

40 cents for our elegant canvassing book, and begin at 

once. Extraterms. JAS. H. EARLE, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 








BLAINE AND LOGAN 


all others 1 


500 81.50, ot like wildfire. 50 _ cent. to Agent, 
and Outfit free. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, etc., to 
MARTFORD PUBLISHING CO., Martford, Conn. 


9000! AGENTS WANTED Bove 


to sell the First AUTHENTIC Biographies of 


BLAINE & LOCAN! 


By H. J. Ramsdell, Esq., Mr. Blaine’s intimate friend 
and personal erst ‘and Ben Pe rley Poore, for] ears 
an o, r of the U. ’s. Congress. 5,000! outfits ordered 
—— a week. Agents coining money. The 
le demand this work, because the most Reliable, 
mplete, Interesting, and Richly SMastrated. 
It containg es; fine steel portraits; wil 
first out, “sell astest, and pay biggest profits. 
Beware of unreliahle, c Pigg 8 nny books, Write atonce to 
-» 723 Chestnut St., Phila. 


P.S.— — Outfits are ready. Send dOc. for one and save time, 


WILSON A N ADJUSTABLE 
CHA 






CaaS i]d’s Crib, Bea 


“strength, ON OIE: Cae 
plicity. hing to an ‘exact 
vs mail at 


rshippedd. 0.3: Oo Br Witeon Adjust 


ae py Sdibreadwav.NeowT ort 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and pag a ~A by ———- of housekeepers. Your 
Groce t to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S.. Wil: BERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., DOBPYS ELPCTRIC 


Street, Philadelphia, offer to giv e subscribers first- 
class sheet music, iano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular, Mention this paper. 


TILE HEARTHS AND FACINGS Fer Gu'c° 
Places in great varie & BROTHER, 


eeteneek 


r il.Oireniar. 








HARRISON & 
ee 1435 Chestnut Street, Philad’a, — 





PO irene 


With thirt: 
Fete Pa , 








PRING, the time for institutin 
new homes and furnishing ol 
ones the world over. 

The Esrry Orcan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalie’ in Tone, Touch, WW erkmonsnie, £48 Dura- 
bilitv. WILLIAM KNA BE & CO., 204 a 206 West 
Baltimore St,, Baltimore. 112 Fifth eee x Y. 
THE MASON and HAMLIN me and Plano 
Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest ¢ organs. 


Hook & ‘Hastings, 








Charch Organs, 
Pegecotme Mass. 


<5 FEARS Pray YARD 


108 Pages. Teaches you tora 

care for, feed, and be a combeten 

poultryman;” how to prevent dis- 

eases of old or young. and have 

hens to lay eggs. Lg et cta. in aon 
Fifty Page Book 








dO YOu WANT A bOG? Ss ig 

If so, send for DOG BU 
GUIDE, sect a ii sprones lates. 
zoo engravi mi 


y them. ‘Also bay te 


Fur- 
ishing Goods of all kinds. rec- 
ons for Training and B-eed- 


ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 








BURPEL’S SEEDS 47°ih.Pes Sez! 
r 
logue. W. ATLEE BURPEE | & Co. , Philadelphia. 


SEED ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 


Piant+,Bulbs and T.T14 Che Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HENRY A. DREE! .714 Chestant 8t.Phile 


monn THE BEST IS Se Tee MUR 
inane. THRESHERS Clover Hullers 
and Prices to The. aniten A. te Taylor Oo. Mansfield. ¢ hio 


WwW HEN you wantanice [ren Fence or good F. 
Pump, write to Mast, Foos & Co., Spr ingfield, 0. oO, 
OR BEST ROOFING LN THE WORLD, address 
PENN ROOFING Co. + 20 So. Second St., Phila, Pa. 











USE A BINDER. — 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 


use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, ora 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 


manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. . Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





In ordering goods, or in e aading inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertiseme it 
in The Sunday School Tynes, 


Sot 











or 


he ae pt 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED.— Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 


from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. 


On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 


These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needs of Biblestudents. Every care has been taken 


to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. 


Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. 


. Hebron, The place where Abram dwelt; and 
David's first capital 

5. Hebron, The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 

lah ww ane Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


13. The t Upper Pool of Solomon 
— 


from which a great 
~~ of the water supply of Jerusalem wi 


2. Seealon. Church of the — Sepulchre, or 
reputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

31. Jerusalem. Via Dolorosa, or street along which 
Jesus issaid to have walked to Calvar 

32. Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arc h over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
* Behold the man.’ 

33, The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay waiting for the 
movement of the waters. 

35. Jerusalem. The Conaculum,—the Interior. 
reputed room, where the Last Su appe * was cele- 
brated; over the reputed tomb of David 

37. Jerusalem, Jews’ wailing place, where they 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

48, The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
est point of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


le. 
49. The o pre of the Rock; Interior—showing the 


61, The Tombs of the Kings. Showing the stone 
which was rolled up to close the Sepulchre. 

68. Jerusalem. Golden Gate.— Exterior 

76. Jerusalem. Mount of Olives, from near St. Ste- 
phen's Gate; showing Gethsemane. 

79. em. Church of Ascension, Mount of 

Minaret_ of the 


Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 

82. Jerusalem. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

83. Jerusalem. View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

&. Jerusalem. View of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

, Jerusalem, The ry Potter’s Field. 

9. Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 

108. Garden of Gethsemane, 

114. View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

117. Bethany, from the hill above. 

120, pe aM, The ruin shown as the house of Martha 


80. The ‘Muezzin’s call to Prayer. 


The | 


Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 
Bethany. A group of women. 
Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. 
Bethlehem: The stairw ay descent to the reputed 
birth-place of Jesus, 
128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 
131. The Dead Sea, 
135, Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 
136. Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. 
138. Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 
139. Jericho. The town and the Mount Quarantania, 
the reputed ap wd of Jesus’ temptation. 
Bethel, Jacob's dream. 
Sl.loh. The place of the Tabernacle in the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuary. 
46. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 
147, Shechem, Jacob’s Well. 
1 Shechem, Joseph's Tomb. 
49. Shechem. Mount Kbal, the Mount of Cursing. 
150. Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Bl 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain. 
153. Shechem. 
UA. Shechem. 
155. 
161. 


121. 
123. 


125. 
127. 





140. 
145. 


= = 


ng; 

Group of Samaritan women, 

Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

Shechem. Group of Le rs. 

Samaria. The capital city of the Ten Tribes. 

Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the 
pal battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their 


162, Dothan. The plain where gosentl ® brothers kept 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. 

= Pl = hig Jezreel or Esdraelon, as seen from 

e 

Shunem,' where the Philistines encamped aga’ 

Saul; and Little Hermon, where the M idinites 
encam: before they were defeated by Gideon. 

Nain, w ere the widow’s son was raised to life by 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of 
the Transfi guration. 

171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 

Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where 
Mary and Jesus must have gone for water. 

Tiberias, one the Sea of Galilee. 

the Sea of Galilee. 

Bet saida, na the Sea of Galilee. 

. Chorazin, 

Cresarea Moe 2 and Castle of Banias. 

. View of Mou ermon from the Damascus Road. 

203. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 

205. Olive Orchard, near ascus. 

206. Reputed scene ’ of Paul's conversion. 








In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 





207. Damascus. A peep inside.—Gate of Peace. 
210. a. Houses so wall, showing how EGYPT. 
*aul might have been let down in a basket. 
211. Damascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana} 8. Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
River. 16. Alexandria, _Pompey’s Pillar. 
213, Damascus. “ TheStreet which is called Straight.” | 19 Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria. 
230. Damascus. An Arab family and home. “. Rey ptian Water ‘arrier. 
231. Damascus. A Jewish family and home. 31. Cairo. View of the City. 
235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. | #- Moslems at Prayer. 
293. —— ae Ancient Joppa. P ». Rey Pian pay? Te 
204. Jatfa. The reputed house of Simon n x = u 
: oe he seamee. ie ht Donkeys, and drivers. 
. Pyramid o eops—first glim The Nile in 
ARABIA PETRAA. the foreground. Re 
RS. Ff of Cheo close view. 
4. Arab Beggars in the Mosque Court. #4. View from top o: ramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 
7. Group of Bedouin Children. mids. 
13. Ayun Musa—Wells of Moses 108. Cheops, Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
15. A Desert Caravan, Nubians in the oreground. 
16. Ain Hawarah— Marah. 112. Travelers, on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
18. The Great Well at Elim. 124. ‘The Obelisk- Heliopolis. 
24. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Egypt (before | 177. The Nile. A Boat Load of Water-Jars. 
entering the W ilde rness of “‘ Sin’’). | 202. Karnak—A venue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
27. The Rock of Moses. Temple. 
41. The gmat Battle Field, from the Mount of | 225. Thebes. Fallen Statue of Rameses. 
Mos | 228. Thebes. The Colossi. 
“4. A Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering | 237. Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses ITI. 
Man 242, Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 
45. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 246. Scene of the “ Great find of mummies ’’—1881. 
94. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the | 258. Tomb of Rameses III. 
Gorge, Mount Sinai. 260. Luxor. From the Theban plain — ening. 
46. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train | 273, Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Inte rior 
in the valley. 283. Group of Nubian — 
58. Group of a at Convent of St. Katherine— 293. Phile. Pharaoh’s Bed 


Mount Si 
70. “‘ Mayan Moosa,” the Fountain of Moses. 
. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 
Mount Sinai. 
. The Second gr 4 Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
The Bedouin Shepherd-bo (Moses) Mui 
x ae of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the Golden 
Co 


Our Dragoman and Our even with Camel. 
Bedouin Council at Akabah, 
Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 
Roch and “ Well of Moses.” 
The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
Gorge. 
I Vie 





158. Petray ‘Princi 
iriam ‘ni Ain-El Weibeh. 


185. The Grave of 
187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 


First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 


350. The Nile at Riseche h. 
357. Caravan Vill — Korosko. 
359. rep ro andt 4 Nile. From Mount Korosko. 


Mecca” Palanquin. 
. Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 
Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. Group 
of travelers resting. 
. Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. 
. Second Nile Cataract. 
Boulak Museum. Cairo. 
Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
pouerea head at Boulak Museum. 
427. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 
. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 
. Sheykh-El-Belied. Celebrated wooden Statue. 
Boulak Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


Interior. 


These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 per dozen. When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 


Paid, upon receipt of $22.50. 
plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a 


P. 0. BOX 1550. 


superior one for $2.00. Address, 


JOHN D. 








PORTLAND STEAMERS 


DAY AND NIGHT LINE. 


CONNECTIONS TO 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MT. DESERT, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
AND THE VARIOUS EASTERN RESORTS. 
Commencing July 1, 1884. 


The elegant new Steamer 


“TREMONT,” 


or the favorite Steamer 


“JOHN BROOKS,” 


will leave India Wharf, 
morning @ 
every even- 
ing at 7 o'clock (Sundays 
excepted), 

pp Connections made at 
d Trunk 


cnlsbure ~~ ie ? Maine 


neoln ‘nilroad and 
mee re run st East, The trip isabout cient’ hours 
rds a fine view of ton Harbor 
Nahant hatcher’s Island off Cape Ann, the _— of 
ne Island = Orchard Beach , Cape Eliza- 
beth, rtland Harbor, etc., making ‘one of the 
Finest Ocean Trips on the Eastern Coast. 
between $1 00 
Boston and Portland, . . 
Returning, leave Portland at 9 A.M. and 8 P.M. (Sun- 
days excepted). 


J. F. LISCOMB, General Ticket Agent, 


Portland, Me. 


DAILY EXCURSIONS _ 
UP THE DELAWARE. 


The new iron steamer COLUMBIA leaves Chestnut 
St. Wharf2 P. M, for Beverly, Burlin yi and Bristol, 
touching at Riverton Torresdale, an ndalusia. 
Bristol 4 ef in the city 
q Visitors to Bever| banc ha “se peorans 
a quarter on the groun own nares 
Ae, Evening trip up Teaves Chestn' 
street wharf at 6 P. 
_Fare, cents. Excursion tickets, 40 cents. 


~~ Daily Excursions to Cape May. 
The new Mammoth Three-Decked Iron Steamer 


REPUBLIC 


Leaves Race Btreet Wharf qr 2 at 7.15 A. M. for Ca 
May. Stop at Chester on Tuesda:; ys Saturdays, ona 
Sundays going and coerning., ufficient time for 
driving on beach, or bathing eals and refreshments 
on board. Returns leave Ce ‘ape May, 3.15 P, M., arriv- 
ing in me cthy early in the evening. Horses and car- 



























ta 
_ Fare f for | the excursion, only $1.00. 


SHIP JOHN AND SEA BREEZE, 50 Cents. 


Delightful Excursion to SEA BREESE by the Ele- 
gant and Powerful Steamer 


JOHN A. WARNER, 


Taare Chestnut Street Wharf at 815A. M. Fresh 
air beautiful wey =: panoramic view of the | 
historic Delaware. 4 gens | day of pleasure—sail- 
ing, Sebhs driving, or bathi eturns to the city 
eat the evening. Fare for the excursion only 
Sockw ts Children between 6 and 12 years, HALF 








e 


ITS OF NEWS 


RSU .—Coats and Vests of 
Ira wvods on our counters daily by the hun- 
Lew some hours every day we are 
oy a leadout mabe sonies but don’t 
be discou and come for them; the chances 
you 8 are nine out of ten. 
that will be suited nine out of t 


CASSIME ROUSERS.~“One thousand very fine, 
Re work-rooms, will go on the coun- 
ane fs and to-morrow. There will be beau- 

ful bargains among them. More anon, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
| S.E. CORNER SIXTH AND MARKET, PHILA. 


“< Cows in the 
Water,” 


“SHEEP AT PASTURE,” 
“HORSES AT GRASS,” 
“ HAYMAKING,’’* HAR- 
S]v ESTER’s LUNCH,” and 
other seasonable pic- 
tures. meerovi nas 
Etchin for Bridal 
3ifts an ‘Home Deco- 
ration, Anniversaries, 
Celebrations, etc 
French-plate Mirrors, 
Beautiful Picture 
Frames. All the 
ROGERS GROUPS 


prices from $10 to $25. 
Transparencies, etc. 


aa Mail communications receive prompt and full 
attention, 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO ANINTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 






























The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 





been collected under the title of The Bible and | 


its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
| phiet. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 





CH 2ND eODGE er Bete Sepa cents each. Address, 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. | JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Fhe Sunday School Times intends to eamit only sdverusemonts bat 


In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31, 68. 








Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 





WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ~~. 


Geo. May Powell. 





VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Bond Paper. 
Flexible uth... cover; andthe back ofthe ver 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, and = reat 
improvement on the first edition, no iced in THE 
SuNpDay ScHoo, Times, Jan we Sent by 
mail, single 10 cents; $1 per 

Mr. RALPH WELLS hes ormered 10 100" copies for the 
teach of his school. Other promineot Sunday- 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred. 

The same, bound in either fos and black, oe 
peeks. crimson and blac 15 cents each, 

0 per 
Copyrighted by Googe May Powell. 
Mr. Powell’s justly famous system of indexing is 





All the articles hav- | 


applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed. It isso complete, in fact, that if the map 
was cut away from the 
| index would in most cases answer all purposes. By 
this system the eg of places, provinces, etc. 
| on thé map, are: 1. Alphabetically arranged. 3. Each 
name is lowes by initial letters, showing its direc- 
tion (that is, , whether it is north, south, ete.) from 
Jerusalem. These letters are followed by figures 
showing the ‘alain of miles it is from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired, 
Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is algo finely engraved, nted, and colored. 

The price is cheap enough for scholars as well as 
teachers to be sopptet. It would be cheap at double 
the price charged. It has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible ai family 
worship, and. in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ndex, and burned up, the ‘ 


, shown : 


RARE | CHANCE 


TO BUY A 


CHURCH ORCAN. 


Two manuals, twenty-six stops. Address V. E. 
MARSTON, 3256 Chancellor Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Establishea Enlarged and 
Ocean Grove, N. J. City by the Sea. 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 154 hours from N 





ew 
York; 20 trains daily; 2 hours from Philadelphia, 10 
minutes from Long Branch. Recommended most 

physicians, Ocean water and electric oa 


celebrated 
— heat. rn elevator. 
artesian spring. High,dry land. raat 
hited Ned witha the be tel ozone from the pines and cold 
breezes from thesea. Perfect drainage. Nomalaria. No 
mosquitoes. Terms moderate. en all the year. Cir- 
cu WELCOME E. SHELDON, Owner and Manager. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


Scenery in vicinity unsurpassed on the American 
continent; location of hotel elevated and desirable; 
first-class ‘accommodation for 300 peo: ye get all the mod- 
ern conveniences, and every kind of rational apane- 
— Fate 4 cuisine unexcelled. Terms moderate 

dress A. J. MICH ENER Owner and Prop’ r. 


CAHILL HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 


(6th Season.) Twominutes’ walk from beach, First- 
class in allitsa Address M. D.C Fire escapes and perfect 
drainage. ess M. D. CAHILL, Drawer tae 3 


Pd 


Iron fire esca 




















oth! STRAWBERRY PLANT 


UNSURPASSED. PRICES LOW. 
Prince of Be Mrs. Gar= 


fm a, Feng Daniel Boone, Old Iron- 
phiet telling 


t a yee de yore 


i T. LOVETT. Lint @ a New im 


PULPIT SUITS xpuew'e 


fe Cony 
bury Street, Boston. Send for span So 


CRUDEN’S 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be 
readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 











A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 
pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 
Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the geneéme and entire 
edition of Cruden’s great work. 

Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
S02 Chestnut ‘Ste Philadelphia. 


ln ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a y not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. _— 








on okie 





